Apri 


Dramatize 
Dilemma 


The ‘serious plight of tens. 0’ 
thousands of workers. who f 
the spectre of permanent jobless- 
ness will be spotlighted Apr. 8 by 
the AFL-CIO at a large-scale un- 
employment conference in Wash- 
ington. 

The special, one-day session 
authorized by the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council at its recent mid- 
winter meeting, will bring working 
and unemployed trade unionists 
country to the capital’s National 
Guard Armory. 

In a letter to all affiliated na- 
tional and international unions, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany out- 
lined the objectives and the me- 
chanics of the conference and° 
called on the unions to assume re- 
sponsibility for sending delegates 
on the basis of the union’s mem- 
bership strength. 

Meany stressed that the dele- 
gates be “properly credentialed” be- 
cause “elements outside of labor 
will attempt to capitalize on this 
B meeting and we must sée that they 
are not successful.” 

Meany termed newspaper reports 
characterizing the conference as a 
“march on Washington” as “taok 
nonsense.” 

This conference, he said, “is a 
conference of serious men and 
‘women concerned with a serious 
problem—not only to Workers but 
to the nation. 

“America is in serious trouble 
because of unemployment. It is a 
problem that cannot be really told 
in terms of statistics. This is a 
problem of suffering people.” 

Meany added: 

“We believe that if the Congress 
and the Administration think of 
this problem in terms of people, 
then we will get the action that is 
long overdue.” itis 

The one-day, large-scale con- 
ference, Meany wrote, will be 


conference of officers and repre- 
sentatives of affiliated unions. De- 
tails of the legislative meeting will 
be announced later. 

The unemployment conference, 
Meany said, was set’ up by ‘the 
council which “was. deeply. dis- 
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Cotton Mills. 


ARMED WITH RIOT GUN, highway patrolman stands guard in strife-torn Henderson, N: C. 
as members of Local 578, Textile Workers Union of America, picket struck Harriet-Henderson 


TWUA Vice Pres. Boyd E. Payton, who charged in wire to McClellan Committee 
that troopers were assigned by Gov. Luther D. Hodges at request of mill owners to protect strike- 
breakérs, was brutally beaten in mysterious predawn attack by goons who invaded his motel room. 


‘ 


Beating touched off a wave of picket line disorders bringing out more than 135 highway partolmen. 


Meany Testifies in House: 


AFL-CIO Asks End to Politics 
On La bor-Management Bill 


By Willard Shelton 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany carried labor’s fight for effective and constructive eae rt 
ment reform to a House subcommittee as Senate Democratic Leader Lyndon B. Johnson: (Tex.) 
said he hoped to schedule the Kennedy-Ervin bill for floor action before the congressional Easter recess. 

In the first presentation of labor’s viewpoints on reform legislation to the House Labor Committee, 
Meany said that the AFL-CIO supported the Kennedy-Ervin bill, with amendments he recommended, 


because “trade unionists as respon-> 


> | declared, 


sible citizens in a democracy recog- 
nize that the public welfare can 
best be served by some degree of 
regulatory legislation.” 


(Continued on Page 3) 


an hour. 


But he lashed at business and 


Administration Opposes 


Minimum Wage Hike 


The Eisenhower Administration has once again declared its oppo- 
sition to raising the minimum wage from its present level of $1 


In a statement accompanying a report to Congress on the impact 
of the minimum which went into effect Mar. 1, 1956, Labor Sec. 


instead, extension of coverage to 
“several million workers” not now 
Protected. He did not indicate in 
his statement the actual number 
Who would be affected. 

“Their chances of receiving this 
Protection would be jeopardized by 
an effort at the same time to raise 
minimum wage for workers al- 
ay Soren by the act,” Mitchell 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
Maid that labor was “glad to see 


Administration support” for “vi- 
fully ‘needed extension” of* jobless 


James P. Mitchell said he favored,’ 


aid to those not covered, but ex- 
pressed the hope that it would 
mean more than “‘lip service.” 

“We hope the. announcement 
means,” he said, that the Adminis- 
tration will support an extension “to 
more than a token number and 
that it will back the Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill.” 

It is “unfortunate,” Meany 
commented, that the secretary 
“took the occasion to express 
opposition to any increase in the 
minimum wage” itself. But “this 
is hardly unexpected,” he said. 


political interests seeking to load 
down so-called “reform” legislation 
with provisions that would “under- 
mine effective collective bargain- 
ing. »® 

He assailed the “vicious propa- 
ganda attack” on proposed Taft- 
Hartley Act amendments in Title 
VI of the Kennedy-Ervin bill as the 
attack of many “trying to kill 1g- 
bor-management reform.” 


“The time has come to stop 
playing politics, for men of good 
will on both sides of the labor- 
management fence” and both 
parties in Congress “to support 
realistic efforts” for effective re- 
form, he declared. 


Meany labeled the Administra- 
tion bill, sponsored in the House 
by Rep. Carroll Kearns (R-Pa.), 
“conflicting, confused and self-de- 
feating” and “anti-labor in intent 
and in its effect.” ; 

He branded a stringent bill spon- 
sored by Labor Committee Chair- 


+who for years had refused hearings 
on Taft-Hartley Act revisions, as 
“objectionable for nearly all” the 
same reasons and one that would 
not be “seriously suggested” by 


(Continued on Page 9) 


man Graham Barden (D-N. C.); : 
‘the Justice Dept. 


anyone “who understood the facts 


of life -in Paton vennbegpamine rela- 
tions.” 

The AFL- cIo endorses the 
basic principles of. the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill, Meany said, because 
it wants a “suitable and construc- 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Recovery 
‘Drag’ Seen 
By Meany 


\ _ By Saul Miller 

The critical unemployment sit- 
uation, reflecting the nation’s eco- 
nomic stagnation, grew more 
acute in February as joblessness 
increased to 6.1 percent of the 
labor force. ° 
Instead of declining along sea~_ 
sonal lines in February, unem- 


j| ployment rose to 4,749,000, the 


highest for any February since 


For story on bills for extension 
of temporary jobless benefit law, 
” See Page 12. 


the war with the exception of 
1958, when the nation was in the 
depths of the recession. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said with no improvement in un- 
employment since November — 
“four long months”—it is “starkly 
clear that unemployment is now a 
drag upon the economic recovery.” 

“Certainly we can’t afford to 

wait any longer for government 
action to relieve the suffering of 


he declared. 


Today’s basic problem, Meany 

“is 20 percent unused 

productive capacity and unemploy- 

ment of 6.1 percent.” 

“These figures dwarf the prob- 

lem of inflation,- important as it 
is,” he added. 

The government’s latest report 
on unemployment came as Demo- 
crats and Republicans squared off 
for a session-long battle on eco- 
nomic policy, with the Democratic 
majority on the Joint Economic 
Committee. charging that the Ad- 
ministration’s obsession with in- 
flation is blocking necessary acfion 


employment. 

Republican members. generally 
maintained that inflation is the basic 
problem which must be solved to 
assure-sound economic growth. ° 

The employment report fol- 
lowed by a few days a new ac- - 
tion by the Federal Reserve 
Board raising the discount rate 
from 2.5 to 3 percent, a move 
assailed by Meany as “danger- 
ous” and one which “can only 
prolong the persistent, national 
problem of large-scale unemploy-' 


(Continued on Page 3) - 


Meany, Dubinsky Hit 


‘Anti-Labor’ 


Indictment 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has branded as a “headline- 


grabbing stunt” and “‘unwairanted prosecution” an anti-trust indict-_ 


ment charging members of the garment industry and the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union with conspiring to monopolize the pro- 
duction and sale of ladies’ blouses. 


The indictment; handed down by > 
a federal grand jury in New York 
against three apparel associations, 
ILGWU Local 25 and five individ- 
uals, was assailed by ILGWU Pres. 
Dayid Dubinsky as a “political in- 
dictment of the most sinister kind.” 

In announcing the indictment, 
attributed the 
“major role” in the alleged con- 
spiracy to convicted dope peddler 
Harry Strasser, former associate of 


“The anti-labor character of. 
the department’s action,” Meany 
said in a strongly-worded state- 
ment, “is underlined by the ob- 
vious headline-grabbing stunt of 
coupling the name of the union 
with that of a racketeer with 
whom the department concedes 
the union and its manager have 
no connection.” 


Meany noted that although the 


Louis “Lepke” Buchalter, one-time | Justice Dept. announced sometime 


head of Murder, Inc. 


(Continued on Page 11) 


millions of our fellow citizens;” — 


to speed recovery and reduce un- © 
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UNIQUE TRIBUTE to a trade ‘union legislative representative was 
paid by labor and*political leaders at a dinner honoring John W. 
Edelman (right), Washington representative for the Textile Workers 
_ Union of America. Here Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) inscribes a 
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guest book at the affair while Mrs. Edelman looks on. 


" |of O'Sullivan, whére strikebreakers 


Orchestra Conductor 


Bows to Union Contract 


St. Louis—A nine-state tour by the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra began on schedule, but for a tense 50 minutes, at a pre-departure 
rehearsal, the 85-member orchestra ignored the baton of its con- 


ductor, Edouard Van Remoortel. 


It was a basic labor-management dispute, not a clash of artistic 


Curtis Cass to High Court: 


Labor Board Asks Legal OK to 
Hamstring Picketing, Boycotts 


' The question of whether the Taft-Hartley Act bars a union from picketing or boycotting a firm 
when it has lost an NLRB election is headed toward the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The National Labor Relations Board, which first ruled that such picketing was illegal and later 
‘| included boycotts, has asked the high court to, sustain its findings. 
The appeal follows a decision by the U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington which reversed the labor 


board in its original contention. 
The appellate court decision, hold- 
ing that peaceful picketing was le- 
gal_even after a union had Jost a 
decertification election, was handed 


case. 

‘The NLRB in the interim had 
expanded its “Curtis doctrine” to 
boycotts, notably in the O’Sulli- 
van case. The board has now 
taken the Rubber Workers into 
the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in, Richmond, Va., in an 
effort to enforce an order ban- 
ning both picketing and boycot- 
ting of the O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 

The URW told the appellate 
court that picketing and boycotting 


operate the plant after ouster of the 
union in an election in which strik- 
ers were denied the ballot, is a 
proper exercise of clog right 
of free speech. 

The Curtis case is the one which 
the NLRB has asked the Supreme 
Court to review. The . question 
reached the courts in this fashion: 
In 1953, the NLRB certified a 
Teamsters local as bargaining agent 
at Curtis Brothers, Inc., Washing- 
ton movers and retail furniture 
dealers. After long negotiations the 


temperments, which stilled one of > 


the nation’s leading symphony or- 
chesteas. 

' The instrumentalists, members of 
Musicians Local 2, had a contract 
providing that all dismissals be 
processed through a joint union- 
management committee. 

Van Remoortel had announced 
that 17 musicians would be fired 
at the end of the season. The 
orchestra members insisted that 
the contract procedure be fol- 
lowed. They voted not to per- 
form under Van Remoortel’s 
baton until they had received 
this assurance and the conduc- 
ductor was so informed at re- 
hearsal by George A. Hussey, 
English horn player and chair- 
man of the union committee. 

“This is not the right time or 


place to discuss this matter,” the 
conductor fumed. 


~He took his place on the podium 
and raised his baton. 


“Is this a strike?” Van Remoortel 


demanded. 


union struck and picketing lasted 
for about two years. 
Strikebreakers were brought in 


down in the now-famous Curtis | 


Another committee member, who 
plays bass, replied calmly that “the 
musicians were prepared to play as 
soon ‘as they received assurances 
that the dispute would be referred 
to the joint committee as provided 


Clothing Union 
Asks Hikes in 


The orchestra remained silent. 


by the contract. 


The conductor stalked to his 
dressing room. The orchestra re- 


mained patiently in place. 

The secretary of the Sym- 
phony Society appeared. There 
were hurried conferences. Final- 
ly a delegation of four musicians 
met with the conductor and the 
society official. Agreement was 
reached to submit the issue to a 
joint committee, which would be- 
gin consideration of the proposed 


_ dismissals that night. 

The union delegates reported the 
results to their colleagues. Still in 
their places, the orchestra members 
voted on a motion to resume play- 
ing for Van Remoortel. The mo- 
tion carried. The concert tour was 


on again. 


Strike Peace Ratified 
By Vote in Blizzard 


Charles City, Ia.—Nearly 1,500 farm equipment workers at the 
Oliver Corp. plant here trudged through a blizzard to vote near- 
unanimous ratification of a strike settlement negotiated by Auto 


Workers Local 1315. 


The contract boosts wages from 30 to 41 cents over a three- 
year period and provides improve-' 


Cotton Goods 


New York—The Clothing Work- 
ers have opened negotiations for 
higher pay and ddded fringe bene- 
fits for 100,000 shirt and cotton 
garment workers who haven’t had 
a raise in three years. 
ACWA Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky 
headed a union committee which 
presented to employer associations 
a package proposal calling for: 
@ A 15-cent hourly wage in- 
crease. 
@ An additional paid neliday. 
@ Severance pay. 
@ An additional 1 percent of 
payroll to be contributed to the 
industrywide insurance fund, rais- 
ing payments to 6 percent of pay- 
rolls. 
@ An increase in minimums for 
time workers. 
@ Men’s. and boys’ knitwear to 
be made in Amalgamated shops. 
Although the basic contracts in 
the shirt industry do not expire un- 
til 1961, the union made its pro- 
posals under reopening provisions 
of the agreements. Potofsky told 
the employers the rise in living 
cqgsts since the last ‘increase “more 
than justified” the union’s request. 


‘Mr. Labor’ Leaves 
Shoe Union Post 


ments in pensions, insurance and 
supplementary unemployment ben- 
efits. 

It was won after a five-week | 
strike during which union mem- 
bers manned picket lines in tem- 
peratures as low as 14 degrees 
below zero. Morale was hailed 
as “magnificant” by Pat Great- 
house, UAW vice president and 
director of the Agricultural Im- 
plement Dept. 

Workers will receive an setieils 
iate increase of 6 cents an hour or 
2.5 percent, whichever is greater, 
plus an additional 6 cents cost-of- 
living allowance. In addition, the 
majority will receive an extra 3 


‘| each January. 


to 11 cents an hour under scales 
negotiated for skilled workers and 
related trades. 

During each of the next two 
years, they will receive another 6 
cent raise each October and 3 cents 


This is the first UAW contract 
for the Charles City workers, who 
previously had been represented by 
the unaffiliated United Electrical 
Workers, ousted from the former 
CIO ia 1949 as Communist-dom- 
inated. 

The additional cost-of-living pro- 
visions were designed to bring the 
lowa plant up to the standards set 
by the UAW in the agricultural im- 


plement industry. 


Boston, Mass.—George W. Law- 
son of St. Paul, Minn., a member 
of the Boot & Shoe Workers. for 
58 years and secretary-treasurer of 
the Minnesota Federation of Labor 
for more than 40 years when he 
retired in 1954, has resigned as a 
member of the BSW executive 


board. 


Lawson has spent most of his 
83 ‘years in the service of the labor 
movement and is known as “Mr. 
Labor” in his home state. He is the 
author of a “History of Labor in 


Minnesota’ 


Elected to succeed him on the 
executive board.was John E. Mara, 
regional director in the union’s St. 


Louis area, 


“as much as, $80” from Curtis’ 
certain groups of furniture. 
“unfair and deceptive,” adding 


commission should not issue a 


FTC Hits Curtis Firm 
With False Ad Charge 


The Federal Trade Commission has accused Curtis Broth- 
ers, Inc., of Washington, of using “false, misleading and de- 
| ceptive” advertising i in its retail furniture operations. 

The commission issued a complaint charging that the firm 
used “erroneous” advertising claiming customers could save 


The complaint termed the ads 


injured the furniture concern’s competitors. 
The FTC gave Curtis until Apr. 27 to show cause why the 


ing further violations of the law. © 


regular prices when purchasing 


that they misled the public and 


and a second NLRB representation 
election was held. Under the Taft- 
Hartley provision barring economic 
strikers from voting, the union was 
defeated. 

When the union continued 
peaceful picketing, the. employer 
filed an unfair labor practice 
charge. The board held that the 
picketing “restrained and co- 
erced” the strikebreakers. j 


In the O'Sullivan case, URW 
Local 511 struck on May 13, 1956, 
following management stalling for 
a first contract after. the union had 
overwhelmingly won an NLRB 
representation election. The com- 
pany imported strikebreakers. 


In April 1957, O’Sullivan—which 
advertises its products -as “Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 Heel”—got a new elec- 
tion and the strikebreakers ,voted 
the union out. 


The URW, which has continued 
picketing and boycott despite the 
board order, contended that unless 


Trial Examiner George A. Dow 


the NLRB order is upset, the unioa 
would lose its right to: , 


@ Persuade present employes 
that they have injured the welfare 
of all wage earners by taking the 
jobs of strikers. 

@ Inform all employes of the 
common advantage of joining a 
union. 

@ Engage in concerted activity 
to obtain reinstatement of “re 
splaced” strikers. 


@ Protect standards of employ- 
ment in plants organized by the 
URW against competition from 
low-wage sub-standard employers 
of non-union labor. 

® Publicize the union’s views 
through its own publications. 


@ Protest inequities of law, in- 
cluding barring of strikers from 
NLRB - conducted _ representation 
elections. 


@ Exercise freedom of speech ’ 


and assembly and the right to peti- 
tion the government for redress of 
grievances, 


NLRB Examiner Finds 
Kohler is Still Guilty 


Five hundred additional pages of testimony, piled on top of 
the previous record of 20,000 pages, have only served to convince 


ning of the National Labor Re 


lations Board that he was correct in his earlier decision that the 
Kohler Co, was guilty of unfair labor practices. 
That is what he told the NLRB® 


in what he hoped would be his 
final report on charges the Auto 
Workers filed against the Kohler, 
Wis., plumbing wares firm after 
the start of a strike that began Apr. 
5, 1954. The walkout is still un- 
settled. 

At the same time, Downing 
urged speedy disposition of the dis- 
pute by the NLRB as “a step which 
will lead ultimately to a resolution 
of the strike.” 

“There is nothing else now 
foreseeable which will do so,” he 
declared. “It is therefore plain 
that, in the public interest, this 
litigation should be brought to an 
end as soon as possible.” 

The NLRB was studying Down- 
ing’s original report when the Mc- 
Clellan special Senate committee 
held hearings on the strike at which 
the parties exchanged charges. 
The board ordered supplemental 
testimony on elements of the com- 
mittee record. - 

In his report; Downing said that 
during supplemental hearings the 
company went through what 
amounted to an effort to “reargue 
completely the refusal-to-bargain 
issue.” The union, he said, tried 
to bring “new and different issues,” 
specifically a new unfair labor prac- 
tice charge that the firm had spied 
on union members. 


‘ 


He rejected the new motions, 


he reported, but only after study- 
ing them carefully lest the board 
later ruled he had “misconceived 
the scope of the hearing.” 


The earlier report he has now 
reaffirmed found the company 
‘guilty of a series of unfair labor 
practices, chiefly two wage in- 
creases it granted without notify- 
ing the union. 


In addition he recommended that 
Kohler be ordered to bargain ia 
good faith with the UAW and 
furnish the union with payroll 
formation it had asked. He alsd 
ruled that 32 of 90 strikers wer 
unlawfully discharged by the conr 
pany and recommended they bs 
ordered reinstated at the end of the 
strike. 


Biblical Texts Used 
In Labor Education 


The Textile Workers Union o 
America has prepared .a collectioa 
of useful quotations from the King 
James version of the Bible for us 
in workers’ education courses ¢ 
titled “And the Truth Shalf Mak 
You Free. ... 


The 17-page pamphlet is avaik 


partment at 20 cents a copy, # 
for $1. 
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Crisis in Unemployment Grow 


Jobs Fail to Show 


Rise from January 


ae 7 


(Continued from Page 1) 


. ment and may undermine the re- 


covery from the recession.” 
Highlighting the unemployment 

report issued by the Labor and 

Commerce Departments was the 


- failure of both unemployment and 


employment to move off dead cen- 
ter. 

The number of persons with non- 
farm jobs, adjusted for normal 
seasonal changes, remained practi- 
cally unchanged from January to 
February and was only about a 
half-million higher than in Febru- 
ary 1958. ; 

No Basic Change 

Similarly, in a seasonally-ad- 
justed basis, there has been essen- 
tially no change in the number of 
persons employed in manufacturing 
between February 1958 and Feb- 
ruary 1959. 

The factory workweek dropped 
one-tenth of an hour between Janu- 
ary and February to 39.8, and while 
hourly earnings remained un- 
changed at $2.19 in manufacturing, 
average weekly earnings dropped 
22 cents to $87.16. eo 

In the automobile industry, 
where employment was close to the 
January level, hours of work 
dropped sharply, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported. 

Non-farm employment regis- 
tered 50.2 million in February and 
overall employment held at its Jan- 
vary level of 62.7 million. 


Compared to February 1957, 
there were 1.5 million more un- 
employed in February 1959. 
New unemployment, measured 
by the number seeking jobs for 
four weeks or less was about 


300,000 above the February 
1957 total.: 
Workers unemployed for 15 


weeks or longer numbered 1.5 mil- 
lion, more than twice the typical 
postwar level for February. 


The seriousness of the unemploy- 
ment situation was pointed up by 
a survey in Business Week which 
declared: 


“In cold fact, we would have to 
add some 2.2 million jobs in 1959— 
with the labor force growing all 
the time—just to get unemploy- 
ment down to a 5 percent rate.” 


Tight Money Back 

The reserve board’s action is 
hiking the rediscount rate in effect 
underwrote the Administration po- 
sition that inflation is the major 
danger facing the economy. 

The increase represents a “tight- 
Money dampener to economic re- 
covery,” said Meany, while un- 
employment continues high and 


one-quarter of productive capacity 
is idle. 


“It is time,” he added “that 
the President and the Congress 
inform the Federal Reserve 
Board that the United States gov- 
ermment, including the Federal 
Reserve System, is committed 
by the Employment Act of 1946 
to pursue policies ‘to promote 
maximum employment, produc- 
tion and purchasing power.’ * 


Dir. Al Whitehouse of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
said the .board’s action will brake 
an economic recovery that is not 
yet fully under way” and will bene- 
fit the nation’s bankers rather than 

Nation. 

One explanation of the FRB’s 
ation was that the rate on 91-day 
Treasury bills—major indicator of 
thort-term money rates—had been 
above the 2.5 percent mark since 
early September and since then has 
gone as high as 3 percent. Hiking 
the discount rate to 3 percent was 
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interpreted as the board’s catching 
up with the Administration’s high- 
interest rate policies. 

While the Administration - and 
the board were posing inflation as 
the major danger to the nation, the 
Federal Reserve released a survey 
of consumers’ buying intentions 
which showed that plans for 1959 
spending do not add up to any- 
thing like a boom year, with a 
generally moderate increase indi- 
cated except for houses where sub- 
stantial buying plans were reported. 

‘Sane’ Policy Urged 

The Democratic majority of. the 
Joint. Economic Committee de- 
clared that the consensus of all 
expert testimony at its recent hear- 
ings indicated that 1959 would be 
characterized by relative price sta- 
bility and that “until evidence of 
an imminent inflationary. threat 
can be clearly ‘seen, a reasonable 
and sane public policy” aimed at 
full production and full employ- 
ment “should not be unduly de- 
terred by the possibility of future 
inflation.” 


The majority declared that 
“neither the soundness of our 
money nor our potential for eco- 
nomic growth. and stability in 
1959 and thereafter necessarily 
depends on balancing a $77 bil- 
lion federal budget in fiscal 
1960.” 


The Republican minority insisted 
that the President’s proposed bal- 
anced budget for the year. starting 
July 1 is fundamental to “stabiliz- 
ing the price level and insuring the 
soundness of fhe dollar.” This, 
they said, is a “basic requisite for 
continuing growth without violent 
swings in the level of employment 
in a free economy.” 


Sales Dipped as Prices Rose 

In the price area, the research 
director of the Federal’ Reserve 
System, Ralph A. Young, told the 
Senate Anti-Trust subcommittee 
that the steel and auto industries 
had lost sales by raising prices 
when demand was weak. 


He testified in part against the 
presentation made to the subcom- 
mittee earlier by economist Gard- 
ner C. Means, which showed that 
practically the entire upward move- 
ment of prices since the end of the 
Korean War can be accounted for 
by administered pricing policies of 
large industry and that where ad- 
ministered pricing was not possible 
the price level had remained rela- 
tively stable. 

Young accepted Means’ concept 
of administered prices but argued 
that ‘actual demand had been re- 
sponsible for price increases in most 
sectors of the economy. 


PROBLEMS OF DEPRESSED AREAS are discussed by a delegation from the New Jersey State 
CIO Council at a breakfast meeting in Washington with Sen. Harrison A. Williams (D-N.J.}. Dela- 
gates urged early action on $375 million Douglas-Cooper area redevelopment bill. : 


Payments to 


Pact Funds 
‘Not Wages’ 


Employer contributions to a wel- 
fare fund set up under a collective 
bargaining agreement are not wages 
and rate no special priority in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has ruled. 

Federal law requires bankrupt 
employers to pay off back wage 
claims ahead of others. _ 

Reverses Lower Court 

The 6-to-3 decision reversed’ a 
lower court ruling that welfare 
fund debts deserved the same pri- 
ority given wage claims in bank- 
ruptcy distribution. 

Justice Tom C.:Clark, for the 
majority, wrote fhat if welfare fund 
claims are to be included in the 
definition of wages Congress must 


the situation. 


Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
Justices Hugo L. Black and Wil- 
liam O. Douglas dissented, term- 
ing the majority ruling “niggard- 
ly” and adding that welfare 
fund payments were commonly 
considered ‘ the equivalent of 
wages. 

The minority said that unless 
the court is willing to repudiate 
previous decisions the Bankruptcy 
Act means that the sum the com- 
pany “contracted to pay to these 
employes for their labor by making 
payments to welfare funds are 
wages due to workers.” 


take legislative action to correct: 


Court Ruling Tightens 


Firms’ Tax Deductions 


The Supreme Court, in a unanimous decision with far-reaching 
implications, has ruled that money spent to help defeat initiative 
petitions cannot be deducted on the tax returns of business firms as 
“ordinary and necessary” business expenses. 

The high court pointed out that the Internal Revenue Code, re- 


enacted several times by Congress‘ 
in the code’s 40-year history, clear- 
ly prohibits deductions of expendi- 
tures “for lobbying purposes, the 
promotion or defeat of legislation, 
the exploitation of propaganda, in- 
cluding advertising other than trade 
advertising. ...” 

The decision is considered cer- 
tain to have an effect on business 
firms which, either directly or 
through front groups, spend 
money on attempts to influence 
passage of “right-to-work” initia- 
tives such as those appearing on 
ballots in six states last Novem- 
ber. The proposals were defeat- 
ed in five states. 

The court handed down a single 
decision covering two almost ident- 
ical cases. In both cases, the busi- 
ness firms contended that initiative 
petitions did not constitute legisla- 
tion, but the court held that under 
state constitutions, initiative peti- 
tions vest legislative power in the 
people. 

One of the court cases before the 
high court involved a State of 
Washington beer wholesaler’s con- 
tributions to a campaign to defeat 
a 1948 referendum which would 
have placed the retail sale of wine 
and beer exclusive in the hands of 
the state. The other involved an 
Arkansas liquor dealer who gave 
funds to an association opposing a 


AFL-CIO Sets Plans for April 8 


Jobless Conference in Washington 


(Continued from Page 1) 
turbed by the attitude displayed 
in Washington by the Administra- 
tion and the Congress.” 

“They do not seem to look on 
the unemployment situation as be- 
ing serious,” he said, “but rather 
as something from which we will 
recover without serious effect on 
the national econdmy.” — 

The facts are, said Meany, that 
“while we have recovered 80 per- 
cent of the lost production from 
the low: point of the recent re- 
cession, less than 30 percent’ of 
those who lost their jobs have been 
put back to work.” 

“This would seem to indicate that 
at the present moment there are 
tens of thousands of unemployed 


who, for all intents and purposes, 
will be permanently out of work.” 

Plans for theainemployment con- 
ference have been worked out by a 
council subcommittee composed of 
Vice Presidents Walter P. Reuther, 
George M. Harrison, Al J. Hayes 
and Joseph A. Beirne. 

Because of the travel difficulties 
involved in bringing a large num- 
ber of delegates from great dis- 
tances, Meany wrote AFL-CIO 
affiliates, it is planned to bring dele- 
gates from 15 cities in the east- 
ern half of the country. The 
cities are: 

Baltimore, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, New Haven, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, Toledo, 
Newark, Cleveland, Detroit, In- 


dianapolis, Richmond and Wash- 
ington. 

In each of these cities the AFL- 
CIO will make arrangements with 
local central bodies, in cooperation 
with AFL-CIO regional directors, 
to establish committees to arrange 
for credentials and transportation 
for conference delegates. Trans- 
portation and other costs will be 
borne by the local unions they 
represent. 

Meany said that Carl McPeak of 
the national AFL-CIO has been 
selected to coordinate the arrange- 
ments for the conference - and 
urged affiliates to communicate 
with him on questions affecting the 
mechanics of selecting and trans- 
porting delegates. 


>— 

1950 initiative petition aimed at 
bringing prohibition to that state. 
Both measures were defeated. 


Both petitioners contended un- | 
successfully that their expenses 
were “ordinary and necessary,” 
since their firms would have gone 
out of business had the initiative 

petitions been approved by the 
voters. 


John Langan, 
Lathers’ Aide, 
Dies Suddenly 


John. J. Langan, secretary-treas-" 
urer of the Lathers since 1955 and 
a union leader for 30 years, died 
suddenly of a heart attack at his 
home in suburban Hyattsville, Md. 

In a telegram to Pres. Lloyd A. 
Mashburn of the union, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and Sec-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler extended or- 
ganized labor’s “deepest sympa- 
thies” in a bereavement “that must 
be borne by the entire labor move- 
ment,” and mourned the loss of a 
“true and devoted trade unionist 
and an inspiration to all workers.” 

An international union organizer 
for 10 years‘before becoming sec- 
retary-treasurer, he had been busi- 
ness representative of Local 226 in 
Yonkers, N. Y., and a delegate to 
the Lathers’ New York Council. 
He was active in AFL and AFL- 
ClO political education work. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
Mae Ryan Langan; a daughter, 
Mrs. Thomas Devaney, and three 
grandchildren. The body lay in 
state in Washington before removal 
to Yonkers for funeral services and 
burial, at which the AFL-CIO was 
represented by Reg. Dir. Michael 
Mann of New York. 


‘Sperry Heads Clerks’ 
So. California Council 
Bakersfield, Calif. — John M. 


Sperry of Pomona was named 
president of the Retail Clerks 


Joint Council of Southern Cali- 
fornia at its annual election meet- 


ing here. Ed Montgomery of Los 
Angeles was chosen secretary. 
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bitter end. 


AFTER 42 YEARS in the GE plant at Bloomfield, George Topham 
faces unemployment as the firm continues to move its air condition- 
ing production to Tyler, Tex. Many veteran employes face the 
same fate as Topham when the plant closes down finally in April. 


GE Workers Fight — 
To Keep Plant Open 


Bloomfield, N. J.—The rapidly-thinning ranks of employed mem- 
bers of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers Local 442 have all 
but abandoned hope that the General Electric Co. will not close its 
plant here on Apr. 1, though they are prepared to fight to the 


Joseph C. Evans, who has a dual? 


interest in keeping the plant open, 
has failed in a series of efforts to 
get the closing issue before GE 
stockholders at their annual meet- 
ing, scheduled for Apr. 23 in Cleve- 
land. 


A move initiated by IUE Sec.- 
Treas. Al Hartnett, in which New 
Jersey’s congressional delegation 
joined, to channel defense contracts 
to the plant has also failed. 


And GE, with what many of 

its employes charge is typical cal- 

“ Jousness, is reported preparing a 

seductive brechure detailing the 

allurement ef life and werk im the 

community and in the plant it is 

deserting—the aim, of course, 

being the profitable sale of its 
factory. 


The Bloomfield plant was one of 
GE’s first. For years its 2,000 or 
more employes turned out air-con- 
ditioning equipment. Then the 
company decided to close up shop 
and move to Tyler, Tex., where 
taxes and wages are lower and pro- 
fits, presumably, would be higher. 
Employment is now a mere hand- 
ful. 


Efferts Fail 


Evans, who made two major 
moves to get the closing before GE 
share-holders, .is both an employe 
and a stockholder. He also is finan- 
cial secretary-treasurer of Local 
442. As an employe, he wanted a 
job to hang on to. As a stockhold- 


GE Cutbacks: Cited 
In Area Bill Hearing 
Employment im six major 
plants of the General Electric 
Co. has dropped by 27,000, 
or nearly 50 percent, between 
December 1953 and Decem- 
ber 1958, Sec.-Treas. Al 
Hartnett of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers 
told the Senate Banking Com- 


He listed the following de- 
creases, with the 1953 figures 
given first: Lynn, Mass., from 
18,500 to 9,000; Brid: 
Conn., from 3,515 to 1,675; 
Pittsfield, Mass., from 7,000 
to 3,601; Schenectady, N. Y., 
from 20,000 te 11,079; Fort 
Wayne, Ind., from 6,500 to 
4,400; and Bloomfield, N. J., 
from 1,504 te 800, “and now 


a handful.” 


er, he was concerned lest the “deep 
resentment” in North Jersey grow- 
ing out of the projected closing be 
reflected in lower earnings. 

First, he asked Ray H. Luebbe, 
GE secretary, to put the matter on 
the agenda for the stockholders’ 
meeting. 

“Company management does 
not believe that it is appropriate 
for it to comply with your re- 
quest that it prepare and propose 
a resolution relating to the 
Bloomfield matter,” Luebbe lof- 
t) replied. “It seems to res. 
clearly impractieal for share 
owners to decide such a business 
problem at an annual meeting.” 

Then Evans asked the company 
for a list of his fellow-stockholders 
so he could try to ‘get them to con- 
sider the closing at their meeting. 
He was told that regardless of what 
he did, it was “too late.” 


Story Told Senators 

George Waldrip, a repairman in 
the plant, went to. Washington to 
testify about the impact of the clos- 
ing at hearings by the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on 
the Douglas-Cooper area redevelop- 
ment bill, which would aid dis- 
tressed areas. 


Waldrip is one of the lucky ones. 
He was notified he will work until 
Mar. 23, when the job he started 


in 1940 will end. He is 58, a World| 
War II veteran and is raising six |: 
motherless children ranging in age | _ 


from 4 to 12 years. 

“I have inquired about jobs in 
other places, but as soon as they 
hear that I am 58 they turn me 
down,” he testified. “It is my age 
that cuts down my chances of 
getting another job. I am good at 
my job, but nobody wants to hire 
a man who is 58.” 


“If there was full employment 
here, the companies would be anx- 
ious to get people with my experi- 
ence, but they have got all of the 
young men they want around New- 
ark. There are a lot of people of 
all ages out of work. Some of them 
have been out of work for a long 
time. My feeling is that if things 
picked up and the younger people 
got back to work, then I might have 
a better chance. 


“I understand the law you are 
considering would make more jobs 
in the Newark area. Believe me, 
this is all the people in North Jer- 
sey want. They don’t want any 


hand-outs and they don’t want any- 
thing for nothing. If they can have 
steady, decent jobs they can make 


Statistics Show It, Unions Say: 


If There’s Any Featherbedding 
Railroad Bosses Are Doing It — 


If there is any “featherbedding” in the railroad imdustry “it is im. management,” the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association charged in a brief filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The brief replied to the carriers’ claim, on a proposed report concerning deficits on passenger 


train service, that one of the main co 


moded” pay bases. 


ntributing factors to the problem has been “archaic and out. 


“In 1923, when the Class I 
railroads had approximately 1.8 
million employes, they had 16,- 
000 employes at the manage- 
ment level,” the rail labor chief- 
tains’ brief pointed out. 

“In 1958, when rail* employ- 
ment had dropped to less than 
half of its 1923 level, the num- 
ber of .‘managers’ has remained 
almost constant.” 

Pres. Daniel P. Loomis of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
who launched a “featherbedding” 
charge against unions in a speech 
in St. Louis, sang a different song 
about the “high” wages of rail 
workers when he testified before 
the House [Interstate Commerce 
Committee on bills to raise rail 
employes’ retirement and unem- 
ployment compensation. 

“Ts the wage not generally higher 
in the railroad industry than it is 
in other industries?” asked Chair- 
man Oren Harris (D-Ark.) after 
Loomis had testified benefits ate 
already higher than for other 
workers. 

“No, I do not think so,” Loomis 
replied, “not as I recall it...I do 
not have the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


Senate to Act on 
Rail Idle Aid Bill 


The labor-backed bill im- 
proving benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement and Un- 
employment Insurance Act is 
on the schedule of Senate 
Leader Lyndon Johnson (D- 
Tex.) for action before the 
Easter recess. 

The bill, similar to one 
which the Senate passed last 
year, provides a basic 10 per- 
cent improvement in retire- 
ment benefits, with other ad- 
justments; raises unemploy- 
ment compensation from 
$8.50 to $10.20 a day, and 
provides for moderate exten- 
sion of jobless benefits on a 
.basis of length of service. 
Railroad unions have ap- 
proved the bill though the 
unemployment benefits fall 
short of needs, 


tistics average for all manufactur- 
ing workers but I do not think you 
would find that the railroad indus- 
try was out of line in that respect.” 
Identical bills to raise the bene- 
fits have been introduced in the 
House by Harris and in the Senate 
by Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), 
with numerous co-sponsors. 

Before the House committee, 
Lester P. Schoene, RLEA coun- 
sel, declared management wit- 
nesses” deliberately sought to 
create the impression that the 
impact of additional costs would 
only result in further curtailment 
of employment.” 


“Tt has been my observation 


Conference 


over a great many years,” he said, 


“that railroads do not employ any 


people they can get along without.” 

The railroads have already laid 
off as many people as they can, he 
added. He presented _ statistics 
showing that “the real burdens of 
the recession fell on the employes,” 
with more than 200,000 laid off in 
the year ending June 30, 1958, and 
other figures showing that profits 
were holding up well and were 
large enough to justify the addi 
tional expenditure. 

C. T. Anderson, assistant to the 
RLEA chairman, presented similar 
statistics to a Senate subcommittes 
headed by Morse. 


CWA Board Supports 


on Jobless 


_ The Communications Workers’ executive board has voted full 
support for the forthcoming AFL-CIO conference on unemploy- 
ment, called for “immediate action” to improve the wage-hour 
law and urged aid for democratic trade unions in Latin America 


In a resolution on unemployment adopted during its two-day 


policy session in Washington, the% 
board warned that the appearance 
of prosperity in the communications 
industry is misleading: 

While the industry continued to 
expand and profits continued to 
rise during the recession, “there 
has been a sharp decline in jobs,” 
the CWA pointed out. 

The board said legislation es- 
tablishing a 35-hour week would 
be “a powerful factor to keep 
America at work and provide a 
fair sharing among all groups 
of the benefits made possible by 
modern machinery, electronic 
miracles and new techniques.” 


Warning that Latin America’s 
communications industry is “a high 
priority target of the Communist 
international conspiracy,” the board 
called for greater support by the 
United States for democratic trade 
unions. 


The CWA denounced “the. will- 
ingness of top executives of USS. 
and British corporations to play 
ball with Communist leaders in an 


effort to by-pass decent, democratic 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OFFICIALS confer on Capitol Hill with Sen. Wayne Morse (DB 
Ore.) in opposition to legislation sanctioning merger of international communications facilities, CWA, 
representing workers at American Cable & Radio Co. and Globe Wireless, warns merger legislation a8 
drawn fails to provide adequate job protection and wants proof the amalgamation is necessary for na 


trade unionism and free collective 
bargaining.” 

The resolution urged the US, 
government, industry and labor to 
“devote far more time, money and 
human resources to helping the 
people of Latin America build 
economies and develop stronger 
institutions, including their trade 
unions, to buttress their political 
and economic democracy.” 


T. C. Cashen Dies; 
Led Switchmen 


Skokie, If!l—Thomas C. Cashen, 
president of the Switchmen’s Union 
from 1921 until he retired in 1947 
and a former chairman of the Raik 
way Labor Executive’s Association, 
died here at the age of 79. 

A former director of the Unioa 
Labor Life Insurance Co., he alse 
served on the War Assets Commis- 
sion and the National Committee 
of Government Action Against 
Cancer. He is survived by has 
widow, Marie; a daughter, Mrs 
David B. Kelly, and two grand 
children. 


tional defense. Left to right are CWA Legislative Dir. Ben Blankenship; Vice Pres. Michael J. Gill of 


good lives for themselves.” 


Local 1172, which represents 1,000 workers at American Cable; Morse; Local 1172 Pres. Salvatore 
L. Vitacco,; and Robert F. Murphy, secretary-treasurer of the same local. 
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Fact Sheet on Congress—No. 4: 


Decade-old Struggle Renewed 
As Plight of Schools Worsens 


Tragedy has become a commonplace in the nation’s schools. 
It is not a tragedy of death—although there have been deaths from ‘tees, 

It is not a tragedy of illness—although disease has been encouraged by ramshackle buildings. 
The tragedy is that our children are being only partly educated, only partly trained, only partly 


prepared for life. 


Statisties tell part of the story. At the beginning of the current school year, there was a nation- 


wide shortage of 140,500 classrooms in the public schools. In terms of children, this means that 
millions of school children are going to overcrowded classes, to classes held in basements, in store- 
rooms and.in trailers, to classes which meet only half of the day. 
Teachers’ salaries are another part of the problem. The public schools need—and denial 


college-educated teachers, but men ®— 
and women with college degrees 
can get higher wages in almost any 
other calling. One of every six 
teachers is paid less than $3,500 a 
year. 

Low teachers’ salaries mean ahat 
able young men and women are 
not encouraged to become teachers. 
The public schools currently em- 
ploy 92,337 teachers who are in- 
adequately prepared, and are un- 
able to fiJl another 198, 000 teach- 
ing jobs. 

Too Little Money 

Shortages of competent teachers 
and adequate classrooms can mean 
only one thing: a low standard of 
public education. 

For a nation whose industry will 
require more and more skilled tech- 
nicians and fewer and fewer un- 
skilled workers, whose social, eco- 
nomic. and political problems 


_ require a growing army of trained 


professionals, and whose compe- 
tition with the Soviet Union re- 
quires maximum effort in all fields, 
poor education is a _ millstone 
around the necks of the children 
and the nation. 


The child himself suffers most, 
for his future earning power and 
his future happiness are greatly in- 
fluenced by his public school edu- 
cation. 

The teacher and _ classroom 
shortage result chiefly from one 
fact: too little money. Tradition- 
ally, the major cost of public 
school education has been borne 
by the states and. local school 
districts, and in recent years they 
have tried heroically to keep up 
with the demands on _ their 
schools. 


For several reasons, they have 
not been able to do so. In 1950, 
there were 25 million children en- 
rolled in the public schools. Today 
there are 34 million, a 36 percent 
increase. Five years from now, it is 
expected, enrollment will have 
jumped to 40 million. 


Costs Skyrocket 
Over the last 10 years this tre- 
mendous growth has resulted in a 
155 percent increase in the cost of 
Operating the schools. The states 
and localities have had to bear 


almost all of this cost, and their 
debts have increased 182 percent. 


They have reached the bottom 
of their financial barrels. Many 
of them have reached their debt 
limits, and can borrow no more. 


until they no longer find it pos- 
sible to get increased revenues. 
There are no more funds for 
building needed new classrooms 
or raising teachers’ salaries to 
adequate levels. 

And yet the classrooms must be 
built and the salaries must be 
raised. Only the federal govern- 
ment can provide the money. 

There is no good reason why it 
should not do so. It has aided 
public education throughout our 
nation’s history. Furthermore, the 
federal government participates 
heavily in other state programs, 
such as highway construction and 
public welfare. Education ought 
to besadded to the list. 


Interference Argument Phony 


Opponents of federal aid to edu- 
cation argue that it will result in 
federal interference and _ federal 
control. There is no substance to 
this argument. In the last decade 
the federal government has pumped 
millions of dollars into school dis- 
tricts which have special problems 
because of federal installations— 
air bases, army camps, etc. 

These funds have been used for 
construction and for teachers’ sal- 
aries, but no one has been able to 
show federal control in any in- 
stance. 


Probably the real basis for 
opposition to a federal grant 
program is the source of the 
money. The federal government 
taxes according to ability to pay,. 
for the most part, while state 
taxes are heavier on low-income 
than on higher-income groups. 
Most of the opposition to federal 
aid comes from higher-income 
and business groups. 


The fight for a broad program 
of federal aid to education is per- 
haps 40 years old, but the first real 
progress occurred in 1948 and 
1949. In both years, the Senate 
passed aid to education bills, with 


H. R. 22) provides: 


for schools. 


or school system.” 


Murray-Metcalf Bill 
Backed by AFL-CIO 


The Murray-Metcalf federal aid to education bill (S. 2, 


@ Authorization for grants to the states for each school- 
age child of $25 for the first year, $50 for the second year, 
$75 for the third year, and $100 for each‘ year thereafter. 

@ A reduced amount for those states which do not them- 
selves make adequate effort to raise funds and spend money 


@ Authority for state education agencies to decide how 
much of the funds they receive shall be spent for teachers’ 
salaries and how much for school construction. 

@ That no department, agency, officer or employe of the 
federal government “shall exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over policy determination, personnel, curriculum, 
program of instruction, or the administrati6n of any school 


@ That workers on school construction will be paid pre- 
vailing wages as determined by the Davis-Bacon Act. 


Many have increased their taxes | 


the support of such diverse indi- 
viduals as the late Sen. Robert 


‘|Taft (R-O.) and Senators James 


E. Murray (D-Mont.) Lister Hill 
(D-Ala.) and Allen G. Ellender 
(D-La.). 

Despite wide margins in the Sen- 
até (58 to 22 in 1948, and 58 to 
15 in 1949), the legislation failed 
to clear the House Education and 
Labor Committee in either year. 


Eisenhower's Views 
In 1949, the president of Colum- 


bia University, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, wrote: 


“I would flatly oppose any grant 


-|by the federal government to all 


States in the Union for educa- 
tional purposes.” 

This statement is particularly in- 
teresting in the light of the fate of 
education legislation under the pres- 
ent Administration. 


Early in 1955, the President 
sent to Congress the first of a 
series of proposals for federal 
aid to education. Highly touted 
as a $7 billion program, actual 
grants were limited to about $65 
million for each of three years. 
Other provisions were considered 
unworkable or calculated to do 
more for bankers than for 
schools. 


Democrats countered with a $1.6 
billion grant program, and pressure 
mounted to the point where the 
Administration, in 1956, suggested 
a $1.25 billion grant program 
spread over five years. 

Powell Amendment Fight 

It was the Democratic bill which 
came up for debate on the House 
floor. Opponents employed a cyni- 
cal maneuver to defeat it. By sup- 
porting and adopting an amendment 
barring aid to racially segregated 
schools, the so-called “Powell 
amendment,” they were able to in- 
sure a solid southern vote against 
the bill. 

When the vote came on the 
bill, it was defeated 225 to 194. 
Ninety-six Republicans who had 
voted for the Powell amendment 
voted against the bill itself. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil opposed the Powell amendment 
as unnecessary, and pledged to do 
everything possible to see the law of 
the land upheld. 

Throughout the debate, the Presi- 
dent sent not one word to Congress 
in support of federal aid to edu- 
cation. 


The 1957 Battle 


The fight was renewed in 1957. 
Again the President proposed a 
program—a $1.3 billion four-year 
schedule of grants to states. Demo- 
crats in the House countered with 
a $3.6 billion six-year program. 

Hearings before the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committte re- 


vealed the chief support and op~ 
- | position. 


Opposing federal aid legislation 
were: 

€ Pai seidine of Commerce of the 
United States. 

@ National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. 

@ American Farm Bureau Fed- 


eration. 


@ Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. 

@ National Conference of State 
Taxpayer Association Executives. 

Supporting broad federal aid 
programs were: 

@. AFL-CIO. 

@ American Federation of 
Teachers. 

@ National Farmers Union. 

@ National Education Associa- 
tion. 

@ American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

@ National Association of Social 
Workers. 


Following the hearings, the com- 
mittee reported a compromise bill 
calling for a $1.5 billion five-year 
program of grants for school con- 
struction. 


Ike’s Bill Defeated 


When this measure reached the 
floor, a new Powell-type amend- 
ment was offered by a New York 
Republican who had voted against 
the 1956 bill and who eventually 
voted to kill the 1957 bill. His 
amendment carried. 


Liberal House Democrats, faced 
with a repeat of the 1956 defeat, 
quickly agreed to support an 
amendment substituting the Presi- 
dent’s original bill for the commit- 
tee compromise, without a Powell- 
type amendment. 

Before this move could be made, 
a motion was offered to strike the 
enacting clause from the bill, a 
move to kill it. The motion car- 
ried, 208 to 203, and the bill was 
dead. 


The President would have had 
to switch only three of the 111 
Republican votes had he really 
wanted a school bill. He failed 
to lift a fmger to save it. 


Despite this series of defeats, 
responsible members of both politi- 
cal parties in the Congress recog- 
nize that the school crisis continues 
unabated. Senators Murray, John 
Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.) and 29 
others have intraduced a bill for 
federal aid to teachers’ salaries and 
school construction, S. 2. In the 
House, Representatives Lee Metcalf 
(D-Mont.), Thor C. Tollefson (R- 
Wash.) and 13 others have filed 
companion legislation, H. R. 22. 

Murray-Metcalf Backed 

The Murray-Metcalf bill has the 
strong support of the AFL-CIO. It 
is estimated that it would provide 
$1.1 billion during its first year of 
operation, $2.2 billion during the 
second year, $3.4 billion the third 
year, and $4.7 billion the fourth 
year and each year. thereafter. 

The states themselves would de- 
cide how much of the money re- 
ceived by them would be applied 
to teachers’ salaries and how much 
to school construction. 


The Administration has proposed 


Education Aid Balked re Cynical Coalition 


a program which would pay half 
the cost of retiring local school 
construction bonds which the lo- 
cality could not afford to pay. 
Many states could not participate 
at all because of constitutional lim- 


itations. At most, federal spend- 
ing would reach only $85 million 
a year. 

Murray has called the Adminis- 


Reprints Available 
Of Fact Sheet Series 


This is the fourth of a se- 
ries of Fact Sheets on Con- 
gress published by the AFL- 
CIO News providing back- 
ground information on Basic 
issues coming before the 86th 
Congress. 

The series is being pub- 
lished by the News with the 
assistance of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Legislation. Preyi- 
ous fact sheets have dealt 
with housing, depressed areas 
and labor reform legislation. . 

Reprints of Fact Sheet No. 
4 on federal aid for educa- 
tion and the previous fact 
sheets are available from the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Legisla- 
tion 815 16th Street, N. W., 
Washingtor 6, D. C. 


tration bill a “legislative monstrosity 
designed to help bankers.” 

Both the House Education and 
Labor Committee and the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee have begun hearings on 
general aid to education bills. 

It is expected that the Senate 
will await House action. The 
chances for Senate passage depend 
largely on whether the legislation 
contains a Powell-type anti-segre- 
gation amendment. Inclusion of 
such an amendment would probab- 
ly mean a Senate filibuster and ulti- 
mate death for the legislation. 


URW Offers 


Time Studies 


Akron, O.—The Rubber Work- 
ers have launched the first of a 
series of primary time study courses 
to help give local unions an under- 
standing of how management em- 
ploys time and motion studies to 
its own advantage. 

Vice Pres. Joseph W. Childs said 
that 24 union members from all 
sections of the U.S. and Canada 
attended the first such course, con- 
ducted by Stephen Koval, URW 
time study engineer. 

“There is a tremendous amount 
of interest in time study in our 
union,” Childs said, “and courses 
such as these train those who can 
be of great service to theit Tespec- 
tive memberships.” 
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. Thme for Action 
pre AMERICAN ECONOMY is nearing the point where what 


is larger than the joblessness rate during earlier postwar slumps. 


this trend. With more than 80 percent of the recession loss in 
production recovered, the seasonally-adjusted rate of unemployment 
is still more than 6 percent. 


Fourteen years ago, at the end of World War II, the rate of 
unemployment began to creep up slowly from the minimal 1 to 2 
percent level during wartime. After the recovery from the 1949 
recession, “normal” unemployment ranged between 2 and 3 per- 
cent. In the recovery from the 1954 recession, the “normal” jobless 
rate moved to between 3 and 4 percent. 


Now, in the recovery from the 1958 recession, it appears as 
though our “prosperity” unemployment may be stuck at the 5 to 
6 percent Jevel. — 


This trend can be stopped and reversed hy vigorous government 
action to implement the Employment Act of 1946—which has been 
mostly honored in the breach—and to establish public policies that 
will bring full employment and full production. 


A Big Political Year 


Saas SOMEWHAT HECTIC and slightly hysterical campaign to 
change businessmen’s reading habits from financial reports to 
poll lists has opened up a new vista of profits for promoters who 
thrive on contrived crises. ; 


The business community is currently being bombarded with Mad- 
ison Avenue-type promotions on how to become successful in pol- 
itics. These 10-day miracle courses guarantee to turn staid execu- 
tives into highly-polished professional politicians who can win elec- 
tions with “business-minded” candidates and. thus influence the 
course of government.. 


On the proposition that businessmen should get into politics 
we heartily agree in terms of citizenship responsibility. We have 
the impression, however, that business has been dollar-deep in 
politics for several generations. If the new approach is to bring 
the businessman into the political arena on a personal basis then 
he can only benefit from the exposure. . 


xk * 


THE YEAR 1959 is an important one politically despite the “off- 
year” tag applied by political writers. There are no national elec- 
tions scheduled but there are scores of vitally important city and 
county elections, the results of which will have an important bear- 
ing on the national elections of 1960. 


Important primary elections have been held to date in Chicago, 
Baltimore and Kansas City along with a special congressional elec- 
tion in Missouri. , 


Now is the time, with the opening of COPE’s series of regional 
meetings, for trade unionists to start looking at the candidates and 
the issues, to oil up the machinery resting unused since last fall, 
to join COPE, to dig down and contribute the dollar that helps 
spell successful political action. 
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passes for “normal” unemployment in a period of prosperity | 


The government’s latest report on unemployment ‘points up| 
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Protestant Clergy Target: | 


The following material is taken from the weekly 
column “Walking Together,” by Clair M. Cook, 
executive director of the Religion and Labor 
Foundation, 

By Clair M. Cook 


PIRITUAL MOBILIZATION, the West Coast 

organization for “libertarians,” has for several 
months now had a new director and editor for its 
journal, “Faith and Freedom.” He is none other 
than Rev. Edward W.: Greenfield, formerly of 
Princeton, Ind., who actively led a back-to-work 
movement in a Machinists’ strike there, and whose 
sermons and writings have been extensively dis- 
tributed by “right-to-work” backers. 

Under his direction, the magazine is directing its 
focus more than ever upon unions. Reaching many 
clergymen, “Faith and Freedom” (and who can be 
against God and country?), well-printed in digest 
format with good art work and typography, is 


F A RACKETEER sets up a business operation the 

press labels him a racketeer—not a businessman, 

On the other hand, if a racketeer sets up a fake 
labor union for the purpose of extortion or corrup- 
tion he is frequently labeled a trade unionist. 

This is. one of the major problems which face 
organized labor as the McClellan committee digs 


ated an outfit which they called the Federated Service 


Front Groups Lie About Unions 


“THE REVERSE SEEMS true of present-day or- 
ganized labor,” says the new director of Spiritual 
Mobilization, “despite the commendable personal 
habits and Christian character of some of its leaders.” 

If this means what it says, then unions are not 
“good in themselves” but “evil in themselves.” 

In spreading this editorial view, “Faith and Free- 
dom” offers a pamphlet entitled “The Intimidated 
Society, the Story of Union Violence, Privilege and 
Power.” The “power” discussion appears in the 
current issue, authored by the editor under the title 
“The New Monopoly.” In italics, one portion pro- 
claims, “It is not a Fascist dictatorship of the ‘right’ 
that threatens America, but a Socialist-labor dictator. 
ship of the ‘left.’ ” ‘ 


IT IS APPALLING that such distortions, malign 
ment, and outright lies—one can call such nonsense 
no less—should be sponsored by “Spiritual Mobiliza- 


TheFakeUnionRacket—a Guide 


Workers of America. It’s a simple operation. No 
members are necessary. You merely print letter 
head stationery, fake charters and a few other odds 
and ends, such as so-called “union labels.” 

THEN, THE PHONY international started chart 
ering phony locals. Anyone who was recommended 
by one John Amalfitano, whom the committe 


its leadership, that are blamed. (PAD), 
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“sent without charge to those who ask for it.” tion” and broadcast for the reactionary indoctrinatioa . 
Mr. Greenfield’s viewpoint is expressed quite Of the Protestant clergy. a 
succinctly as he attempts -in the current issue to Its operations and those of the comparable » sil 
answer the letter of a Methodist minister referring “Christian Freedoms Foundation,” publishers of Sa 
to “the blindness of your bias.” “Christian Economics,” demand a vigorous Cafir ae 
“Freedom of enterprise,” says Mr. Greenfield, paign of education among church leaders as to the 9 
“and the business institutions which represent free true realities—presenting the positive side of labor's Nikit: 
enterprise, are good in themselves in spite of the achievements, exploding the myth of “labor monop- vor 
deplorable practices of some businessmen.” oly,” and telling the story of labor’s ethical practices, a 
No Members Needed: tl 
amaz, 
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into corrupt activities in the labor and management charges is tied up with the Mafia mobsters, was gived NS 
field. a charter. he 
The probe of the jukebox industry provides an Mortimer Pearl, an auto repairman, was president Dem 
excellent case in point. of one of these locals. The secretary-ireasurer was Cusse 
The hearing produced evidence that the under- Sonnie Parker, who was considered an experienced Wast 
world has moved into the $3 billion industry in unionist. Actually he was a professional picket fot Servi 
recent years, gaining control of juke boxes, vending five phony New: York unions, according to the con Re 
equipment, slot machines, pinball machines and vari- mittee. state: 
ous other coin-operated machines. Pearl explained his “union” activities to the com- work 
To complete their control of the industry hood- mittee. His jurisdiction was the jukebox industry. store 
lums have either seized control of some unjon locals § He would pick out a tavern name in the telephone And 
or they have set up phony locals. In this way they book and bring Parker, picket sign in hand, and lw ! 
would supply professional racketeer pickets to force call on the owner. ; ; ‘l 
taverns and other places to handle machines operated Pearl would explain with some regret that the local whic 
by the mob. - had not installed the jukebox and he asked the owner Jj 80d 
One of the mob, Sol Javers, told the Senate com- to “pull the plug.” If the proprietor stalled, use of hour 
mittee that it is usually necessary to form your own, names of Mafia friends might unbend him. Parket hour 
private union because legitimate unions, like those and his “unfair” signs would also help. fe tuth 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO, would not play ball. And every day one of these sordid deals is eh ty 
Therefore, Javers and a group of his buddies cre- posed, it’s the legitimate union, its members 4 
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Morgan Says: 


Life with the Hédssbicken Atom 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
proadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


f WE CAN ONLY KEEP it domesticated, the 
| atom may well replace the dog as man’s best 
friend and also become the handiest little helper 
mother and medicine ever had. Such was the tan- 
talizing promise held out the other day to a group 
of fascinated ladies at the Women’s National Demo- 

cratic Club by the chair- 

man of the Joint Congres- 
- sional Committee on 

Atomic Energy; New 

Mexico’s Sen. Clinton P. 

Anderson. 

Irradiated foods are al- 
teady becoming an old 
story; you'll be able to toss 
a treated steak into a 
non-refrigerated closet and 
keep it for months. There 
is even a more nutritious 
atomic peanut butter head- 

ing for junior’s sandwich. Fruits and vegetables 
stored in a slightly radioactive refrigerator com- 
partment will keep fresh days longer. 

As for home decor, picture hangers can avoid 
plaster cracks by using radioisotope reflection 
gauges to find the crossbeam to drive the nail in. 
Tritium isotopes, mixed with certain materials, will 
emit a soft glowing light, lasting for years, bathing 


Vandercook Says: 


nursery, Closet or any other nook and cranny in a 
felicitous shimmer, : 
Anderson saw some of the most exciting atomic 
advances in medicine. The discovery of: radioiso- 
topes he thought might outstrip the invention of the 
microscope in importance. Elements, as everybody 
knows, are made up of atoms but some atoms are 
of slightly different weight; these are isotopes. Some 
isotopes try to get rid of their extra weight by radiat- 
ing particles of energy. Their radioactivity can be 
detected by instruments so their progress through, 
say, the human body ¢an be followed somewhat as 
a mother traces a raid on the cookie jar by jam stains 
on the doorknob. 


NOT AS A CURE but:as possibly prophetic for 
the future Anderson mentioned successful treatment 
of a man with an inoperable brain cancer. Brook- 
haven scientists discovered that-an isotope of boron 
sends out minute beta rays when exposed to a beam 
of neutrons. They also found that cancerous brain 
cells are hungry for boron. So they injected the 

patient with boron. Then they placed his head 

under a beam of neutrons. Penetrating the cancerous 
brain cells, the neutrons reacted with the boron to 
produce tiny beta rays. Only three-millionths of an 
inch in length, these rays destroyed the cancerous 
cells but not the healthy cells. This treatment, how- 
ever, is still in the experimental stage. 

Intelligently used, the possibilities of atomic energy 
are staggering. Perhaps we'll face this fantastic fu- 
ture with brighter heart when somebody can assure 
us that that steady ticking we hear is just the atomic 
clock in junior’s room and not the countdown of the 
holocaust. 


Berlin Policy Keyed to Mikoyan 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John. W. Vandércook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p.m., EST.) 


T THE CONCLUSION of his recent journey 
A tg the United States for purposes of psycho- 
logical espionage, Deputy Premier Mikoyan of Sov- 
iet Russia paid us a doubtful compliment. Smiling 
his best cat’s-swallowed-the-canary smile, Mikoyan 
assured us that at last he was convinced—as he 
indicated he had not been 
before his visit—‘that the 
American people, both the 
ordinary ... and the busi- 
ness people, want peace.” 

Earlier, Mikoyan had 
expressed that idea some- 
what differently .when he 
said after visiting Detroit 
that he “no longer believed 
that American business- 
men want war, because 
their plants would be de- 
stroyed.” It is still to be 
demonstrated whether the second-in-command in the 
Kremlin hierarchy reached the conclusion that 
Americans want peace so badly that we are willing 
to pay any price for it. 

Recent arrogant threats by Mikoyan’s master, 
Nikita Khrushchev, in relation to Berlin have .sug- 
gested that that may have been the deputy premier’s 
dangerous impression. As he was wined and dined 
and banquetted by the leaders of American industry 
there was registered on the mind of the sharp and 
amazingly durable Communist politician a picture of 


Washington Reports: 


Vandercook 


an America more comfortable, more complacent and 
more cordial to an avowed enemy than anything he 
could have possibly anticipated. 

_ Would these stoutish, amiable rich men, these 
“capitalists” who were his over-anxious hosts, Mi- 
koyan must have wondered, ever be willing to com- 
mit their lives and fortunes to halting the encroach- 
ing tide of communism? 

Mikoyan, one fears, thought not. As a Marxist, 
the Soviet deputy premier, for one thing, almost 
certainly exaggerated the political power of the mil- 

_lionaires who so warmly received and entertained 
“him. Nor, can it entirely have escaped that astute 
visitor's attention that most of the industrialists who 
—dreaming of profitable trade—clustered around 
him like flies around a sugar bowl, were Republicans 
who, for the-most part, had bitterly-opposed Ameri- 
can intervention in Korea. 


MIKOYAN LEARNED that not ali Americans, 
by any means, had opposed the Korean War. He 
was given to believe that far more plain US. 
American citizens than he had thought would oppose 
with equal energy any Soviet attempt to evict Allied 
forces and the American, democratic interest from 
West Berlin. Warned that that firm. attitude existed, 
Mikoyan undoubtedly was smart enough to look for 
it and to find it elsewhere on his travels here. It is 
as well. The world’s tragedy was that Adolf Hitler 
and the war lords of Japan imagined that the United 
States was too fat and comfortable to fight. 

If Russia’s Khrushchev made that mistake again, 
the results of that miscalculation would be even 
more frightful than before. We must trust that he 
will not. We must make it very plain that he must 
not. 


Congressmen Cite Poverty Pay 
In Drive for New Wage Law 


NSTANCES OF WAGES as low as 50 cents an 

hour were pointed out by a Republican and a 
Democratic member of the Congress aa they dis- 
cussed improvement of the minimum wage law on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service program, heard on 260 radio stations. 

Rep. William H. Ayres (R-O.), said that some 
sates “have a minimum of 50 cents for laundry 
workers, 75 cents for people working in hardware 
stores, and maybe 60 cents for maids in a hotel.” 
And some states, he added, have no minimum wage 
law at all. 

“l was amazed that in a place like Pottsville, Pa., 
Which is pretty highly unionized and where pretty 

wages are paid, a department store clerk’s 

ly wage ranges from 66 cents to 90 cents an 

declared Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.), 

author of a measure to increase the minimum wage 

to $1.25 an hour and to extend the protection of 
the law to 7.6 million additional workers. 

Roosevelt said the minimum should be increased 


because of the rise in the cost of living. The original 
bill, enacted in 1938, was probably higher in rela- 
tionship to the cost of living than the present $1 
minimum, he said. 


“AT THE SAME TIME, $1.25 an hour certainly 
isn’t going to produce an income that will support 
any kind of family at more than the subsistence 
level,” he declared. 

In answer to a question as to whether the proposed 
increase would be inflationary, Ayres said, “I don’t 
see how anyone can argue that paying anyone $45 
a week would add to the inflationary fires. Such a 
person has to spend most of his income on food 
and clothing, which are not in short supply.” 

Roosevelt said that in extending the protection of 
the act, “we've left out the ‘mom’ and ‘pop’ stores, 
the small establishments. We'll provide that you 
have to have a business volume of half a million 
dollars or more to come under the act.” 
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TO THE BEST of this observer's knowledge, Mr. Eisenhower 
has never been pressed or pushed at his news conferences about the 
fact that the various states finance a major part of their social and 
welfare programs by taxes that fall most heavily, proportionately, 
on low-income and middle-income families, while the federal gov- 
ernment’s activities, in the same fields, are financed largely from 
progressive taxes based on ability to pay. 

Surely this is a key factor in the dispute about how necessary 
new activities should be supported—whether by the state govern- 
ments or the federal government. a 


The President talks of “state” and “local” responsibility as 5 ifs 
it were something sacrosanct. There is no principle written into 
the American system that says a government undertaking is good 
when a state supports it by socking: the poor but evil when the 
federal government finances it through a tax system that, what- 
ever its other weaknesses or its. “ee acknowledges the fact 
of ability to pay. 

Mr. Eisenhower has not been asked persistently what opinions 
he may have on the plight of the cities and their exploding ‘suburban 
areas—the fact that they are underrepresented, generally, in rurally- 
controlled state legislatures; that their debt limits, fixed by state 
constitutions or state law, prevent ‘additional self-financing to meet 
problems of urban blight, school shortages, water and avery sys- 
tem inadequacies. 

A news conference in which reporters want to get hard facts 
about the President’s attitude on specific issues—Berlin, peace or 
war, jobless compensation and how much money the White House 
and top military advisers spend on executive aircraft—admittedly 
cannot devote itself to inviting philosophical comments on the vir- 
tues of a progressive tax system and the evils of.a rural gerrymander 
when most.of our people live in cities. 


_ It seems a pity, nevertheless, that Mr. Eisenhower has never 
had to stand and deliver his doctrine in regard to tax equity, in 
place of the stale doctrine of federal mse iccated and American 
collapse through “spending.” 


One of his Republican predecessors, a conservative named Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, was President when the 16th Amendment, au- 
thorizing a graduated federal tax on incomes “from whatever source 
derived,” was ratified as part of our organic law. That’s where the 
federal income tax came from, and the amendment was adopted 


because a widespread feeling existed that tax equity was vital to a 
democracy. 


oe * + 


SOME 16 MONTHS in advance of the presidential nominating 
conventions, the forces of Vice Pres. Nixon are by no means beam- 
ing with optimism over their prospects for an easy victory. 

The Los Angeles Times, which ought to be well informed on the 
subject, has reported that former Republican National Committee 
Chairman Leonard W. Hall will serve as manager of Nixon’s cam- 
paign, and it is mentioned that Hall knows a great many GOP 
state and local leaders out of his service as Mr. Eisenhower's operat- 
ing chief. 


The trouble with this, of course, is that a political salesman, 
however many people he knows, can’t sell all candidates with the 
same success. He’s got to have the most sincerely and attrac- 
tively wrapped package. 4 

Jim Farley “sold” ‘Franklin D. Roosevelt twice, but one doubts 
that he could have sold anyone else as well, and Roosevelt got 
elected twice without Farley. 

Len Hall may suffer, also, from public recognition that as a 
New Yorker who resigned from the national committee to run for 
governor, he may be soreheaded about Nelson Rockefeller, who 
with the powerful backing of Thomas E. Dewey won the nomina- 
tion and was elected. 


INCREASE OF MINIMUM WAGE to $1.25 and extension of 
coverage to approximately 7.6 million workers not now protected 
was discussed by Rep. William H: Ayres (R-O.), left, and Rep, 
James Roosevelt (D-Calif.), on right, as they were interviewed on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service edu- 
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Building Tradesman Visit on Capitol Hill 


an P : re 


preset 
Buildi 
Dept. 
passa: 
bor- 
Gray 
dut d 
step, 
this | 
with 


CALIFORNIA’S TWO SENATORS—Democrat Clair Engle (lef) 
and Republican Thomas Kuchel (right)—consult with Brya 
Deavers, president of California Building & Construction Trady 
Council. Kuchel earlier had addressed the department’s fifth na 
tional legislative conference. 


i DELEGATION OF BUILDING TRADESMEN from New Jersey 
confers with Sen. Clifford P. Case (R-N. J.) on AFL-CIO Building 
& Construction Trades Dept.’s six-point legislative program geared 
to ending joblessness and winning enactment of comprehensive 


labor-management legislation. State delegations spent two days on of “ 

Capitol Hill talking with senators and representatives, then returned esis! 
to their homes in all parts of the country hopeful of congressional “ 
approval for their program. ° 
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KANSAS BUILDING TRADESMEN meet with Rep. J. Floyd TV. 
Breeding (D-Kan.) to discuss program supporting Kennedy-Ervin bor 
labor bill, repeal of Sec. 14(b) of Taft-Hartley Act, Davis-Bacon for 
Act improvements, and enactment of housing, airport and school te - 
construction legislation to meet pressing national needs. a eae a fc ; Re 
PEELS DEMOCRATIC LEADERS of 86th Congress pose with large delegation from theit Hi ¢° 

~t home state of Texas. Seated (center) are House Speaker Sam Rayburn and Senate 

Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson. AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trade - 

. Dept. program they were asked to support was described earlier by AFL-ClO@ ye. 

Pres. George Meany as “good for America.” Ru 
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BROCHURE DESCRIBING two-step program advocated by AFL-CIO Building ONLY WOMAN MEMBER of Senate, Mar. ith i 
ted by A ' , garet Chase Smith (R-Me.) meets with 
. & Construction Trades Dept. for labor-management legislation is studied by Rep. building tradesmen during two-day session on Capitol Hill oy enlist secu for 
William C. Cramer (R-Fla.), while building tradesmen look on. broad program to lift nation out of the current slump, — 
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After_ Visiting Congress: 


Building Tradesmen 


Hopeful forProgram 


‘More than 3,500 delegates to the AFL-CIO Building Trades 
Dept’s fifth national legislative conference wound up four days of 
intensive activity in Washington expressing optimism over the re- 


ception members of the 86th Congress gave their six-point legisla- 


tive program. 


After hearing addresses by top 
jabor and congressional officials on 
the opening day, delegates had 
spent two days on Capitol Hill urg- 
jng senators and representatives to 

gupport their program calling for 
enactment of labor legislation and 
measures to end continuing job- 
Jessness. 

At the* closing session, which 
heard reports of the congres- 
sional contacts, Rep. James 
Roosevelt (D-Calif.) told cheer- 
ing delegates that “the time has 
come” to press for repeal of Sec. 

14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which permits states to enact so- 
called “right-to-work” legislation. 

“It would take a great miracle,” 
Roosevelt declared, “to get a much 
better Congress.” 

Topping the legislative program 
presented to the conference by 
Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. Pres. Richard J. Gray was 
passage of the Kennedy-Ervin la- 
bor-management reform bill, which 
Gray said should be enacted “with- 
éut dismemberment.” As a second 

step, the program urged action later 
this year to amend Taft-Hartley, 
with particular emphasis on repeal 
of Sec. 14(b). 

In addition, the department’s 
kgislative recommendations called 
for: 
@ Davis-Bacon. Act moderniza- 
tion. 

@ An omnibus housing measure. 

@ Airport construction legisla- 
tion. 

@ Enactment of the $11.4 billion 
Murray-Metcalf school aid pro- 
gram. 

Two of the four measures— 
housing and airport construction— 


TVA Bond 


already have been approved by the 
Senate and are awaiting House ac- 
tion. 

Roosevelt assailed Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s insistence on his precari- 
ously-balanced $77 billion budget 
in the face of the nation’s needs for 
housing, airports, area redevelop- 
ment and highways, declaring the 
Administration is constantly raising 
the “great bogeyman” of inflation 
to oppose liberal legislation. 

“What is the magic in this fig- 
ure of $77 billion?” he asked. 
“Why is it any better than $83 
billion or, for that matter, any 
better than $72 billion? 

“Obviously it is pulled out of 
a hat. Obviously it is a little 
piece of attempted magic. But 
‘this time the magician somehow 
didn’t find the rabbit.” 

The California congressman said 
there was “a lack of leadership” 
the Administration, pointing wea 
that “with all of the cry for a bal- 
anced budget, I have yet to hear 
the . . . Executive Branch . . . say 
one word about trying to find a 
little More money to do these 
things.” 

Roosevelt said the programs 
could be financed by reducing the 
depletion allowance granted oil 
producers from 27.5 percent to 20 
percent “at least as a temporary 
measure,” or by asking corporations 
to pay a tax on their profits of 53 
percent instead of 52 percent “for 
a little time.” 

“In other words,” he said, “I 
think a little attention needs to be 
given not only to what we can’t do, 
but to the things that we can do 
for the greatness and strength of 
our future.” 


Sales Bill 


Endorsed by AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO has warned Congress that private utilities and 


big business groups have entered 


into an “alliance bent on ultimate 


destruction” of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Testifying before the, House Public Works Committee, Legis- 
lative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller urged approval of legislation to give 


TVA authority to issue revenue 
bonds in the private money market 
for the financing of future power 
generating facilities. 

Legislation to permit self-financ- 
ing by TVA passed the Senate by a 
61-20 vote in 1957 and was re- 
ported out by the House Public 
Works Committee the following 
year. It was bottled up in the 
Rules Committee, however, and 


Inspection Funds 
Urged for Meats 


_ Labor, industry and farm spokes- 
Men have joined in a request to 
Congress to approve the full 
amount of money recommended by 
Pres. Eisenhower for the Agricul- 
ture Dept.’s meat inspection serv- 
ice as “the minimum amount nec 
essary to provide the consumer 
protection” the nation needs. 

The joint statement said the 
$21.4 million requested would en- 
able the government to add new 
inspectors 
tising demands which resulted from 
the meat industry’s decentralization 
and growth.” 

“Signing the statement were Pres. 
Thomas J. Lloyd and Sec.-Treas. 
Patrick E. Gorman of the Meat 
Cutters and officers of the Ameri- 
Can Meat Institute, Farmers Union, 
National Grange and five meat 
Packing and cattle raising associa- 
tons. 


“to meet the steadily | 


never reached the floor for action. 
To meet objections raised by 
TVA opponents, Biemiller said, 
that legislation. has since been 
modified to limit to $750 million 
the amount of bonds TVA may 
have outstanding at any one 
time. At the same time, the 
measure gives Congress power to 
disapprove TVA bond-financing 
proposals and spells out for the 
first time definite limitations on 
TVA’s electric service area. 

Despite these revisions, the AFL- 
CIO spokesman declared the util- 
ities-big business propagandists con- 
tinue to attack the proposal. 

“The real reason behind this 

move,” he said, “is the well-just- 
ified fear that TVA will continue 
to operate effectively in providing 
low-cost abundant power for its 
wholesale distributors. 
' “Tt is inconceivable that the Con- 
gress will attach any serious weight 
to self-serving Opposition to this 
vitally-needed legislation.” 

G. O. Wessenauer, TVA power: 
manager, declared that “much has 
yet to be done” to improve and ex- 
pand public power in the vast aree 
now served by TVA. But it will 


'take private money, raised thrqugh 


self-financing power conferred by 
Congress, to get the job done. 
Wessenauer told the House com 
mittee that the need for more pow 
er is increasing at the rate of 1 


to 12 percent a year, 


Where Federal & State Tax Revenue Wa 


2.0% estate AND GIFT TAXES 


Source: U.S. Burens of Consus and Surcev of the Budget 


STATE SALES TAXES, which fall heaviest on those least able to pay, yield more than half of all 
state revenues, as is shown by this chart ‘taken from the February issue of Labor’s Economic Review, 
published by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. The Review article accompanying the chart shows 
how the burden is shared more equitably under federal taxes, which are progressive, rather than under 
most state taxes which are ee. and not based on ability to pay. 


Job Rights 
For Women — 
Endangered 


Legislation introduced in. the 
86th Congress purporting to grant 
“equal rights” to women workers 
has been vigorously opposed by the 
AFL-CIO on the grounds that it 
in| would lower existing labor stand- 
ards for women. 

In a letter to all members of the 
House and Senate, AFL-CIO Leg- 
islative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller 
said that “despite its appealing 
title,” such a measure “would lead 
to the destruction of many of the 
gains made in the field of labor and 
social legislation during the past 
few decades.” 

An accompanying memorandum 
pointed out that proponents of the 
so-called “equal rights” legislation 
have vigorously opposed the inclu- 
sion of language which would make 
it impossible to use such a bill to 
destroy “rights and benefits ac- 
corded to women now . ... by state 
and federal laws.” 

Existing laws that would be jeop- 
ardized by enactment of the “equal 
rights” legislation, the memoran- 
dum said, would include minimum 
wagés, maximum hours “and other 
special provisions for the protection 
of working .women against sub- 
standard conditions of employ- 
ment.” 


GOP Opposes 
Any Boost in 
Minimum Pay 


(Continued from Page 1) 

“The last time Congress took ac- 
tion to raise the minimum to $1, 
this was opposed by the Adminis- 
tration to the very end.” ~ 

The effect, he declared, was to 
“sweep under the table the problem 
of raising the living standards of 
the lowest-paid workers.” The 
AFL-CIO, he said, was “intensify- 
ing” its efforts to obtain both broad- 
ened coverage and an increased 
wage. : 

Senators Joha F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) and Wayne Morse (D- 
Ore.) and Rep. James Roosevelt 

(D-Calif.) have introduced the 
bills which would raise the mini- | 
mum to $1.25 an hour and cover 
an additional 7.6 million workers. 
The AFL-CIO has given its en- 
dorsement to these measures, 
calling them “the absolute mini- 
mum” that is needed. 


“In some industries,” Mitchell 
said, “the results of the increase to 
$1 are still being felt, and... 
many workers are now being paid 
the bare minimum.” 

The report on which Mitchell's 
statement was based was not, im- 
mediately available to show the 
‘atistics on which he relied for 
ais conclusion, 


Plug Corporate Tax 
Loophole, House Urged 


The AFL-CIO has urged the House Ways and Means Committee 
to plug a tax loophole which allows a money-making corporation 
to make extensive additional profits by buying up or merging with 
a firm which has been operating at a loss. 

AFL-CIO Research Dir. Stanley H. Ruttenberg cited “spectacular 


windfalls” received by corporations* 
which were able to deduct previous 
losses of businesses they .bought up 
and thus avoided paying taxes on 
their own current profits. 

The tax windfalls resulting from 
the “carry-back, carry-forward” 
provisions of the corporate income 
tax law, he pointed out, represent 
a “drain on federal revenues.” 

Under present law, a loss in-, 
curred by a company can be car- 
ried back three years to be credited 
against previous profits, thus en- 


|titling the company to a refund 


on past taxes paid. It can also be 
carried forward five years, and 
used to offset future profits and 
escape or reduce taxes. 

Ruttenberg emphasized that 
the AFL-CIO is not opposed to 
permitting businesses to write 
off legitimate losses - against 
profits. Labor’s objection, he 
said, was to the abuse of this 
provision to obtain a windfall | 
through acquisition of unprofit- 
able properties. 


In some cases, he pointed out, a 
corporation will buy up a company 
which has been operating at a 
heavy loss, sell the equipment and 
discontinue the product, but con- 
tinue to credit past losses of the 
company against its own profits. 

Ruttenberg criticized the recom- 
mendations of an advisory group 
of private tax consultants as “only 
a stab at the problem.” While they 
would reduce the “loss carry-over” 
of any acquired corporation to 50 


AFL-CIO Laundry 


7 


percent of the amount paid for the 
corporation, it would be “subject 
to evasions,” he asserted. 

He proposed limiting the “carry- 
back, carry-forward” tax benefits 
to the companies which actually 
incurred the loss during their op- 
erations. 


‘ / 
Harrison Gets 
e 
Democratic 
e 
Advisory Post 

George M. Harfison, president 
of the Railway Clerks and an AFL- 
CIO vice president and Executive 
Council member, has been ap- 
pointed to the 27-member Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council. 

The appointment was announced 
by National Chairman Paul M. 
Butler, who hailed Harrison’s ex- 
perience as a leader of organized 
labor and a long-time supporter of 
the Democratic Party. Harrison’s 
membership on the committee, But- 
ler said; “will help to develop na- 
tional policies for the benefit of all 
Americans.” 

Harrison has served for the past 
year as chairman of the council's 
23-member Advisory Committee on 
Labor Policy. 

Two Democratic governors— 
both overwhelmingly re-elected 
last November—also were named 
to the council. They are Gov. 
Foster Furcolo (Mass.) and Gov. 
Orville L. Freeman (Minn.). 


Union 


Breaks Bosses’ Blockade 


Baltimore—AFL-CIO Laundry 
& Dry Cleaning Intl. Union gained 
a major break-through in the anti- 
union management front here when 
the Central Coat, Apron and Linen 
Service, Inc., agreed to recognize 
the union as bargaining agent for 
its 36 inside production workers. 

Thirty-two employes, members 
of Local 285, voted to strike after 
three workers had been discharged 
for signing affidavits required in pe- 
titioning for an NLRB hearing. 

Qn the second day of the 
strike, Intl. Pres. Winfield S. 
Chasmar announced that he had 
reached an agreement with top 
officials of Central Linen in New 
York City who stipulated they 
would consent to recognize the 
local as bargaining representative 
of the Baltimore employes. 

It was also agreed that members 
who ‘had been fired for. union ac- 
tivities would return to work, as 
would all other strikers. Union 
members will select an in-plant 
committee to safeguard. union in- 
terests and to aid in further nego- 


iiations. 


AFL-CIO regional office staff 
members in Baltimore are cooper- 
ating with the union. in the all-out 
drive to organize the estimated 
5,000 laundry and dry cleaning 
workers in Baltimore county. 

In addition, a suit filed in be- 
half of the union charged a con- 
spiracy by various laundries to re- 
sist the organization and recogni- 
tion of workers. 


Texas Labor Offers 
Scholarship Awards 


Austin, Tex. —Eighteen scholar- 
ship awards, ranging from $50 to 
$500, are: being offered by the 
Texas AFL-CIO and affiliated or- 
ganizations to the high school sen- 
iors who write the best essays oa 
“Annual Salaries for Texas Legis- 
lators.” 

Judges will be Davis A. Chea- 
vens, chief of the Austin Associat- 
ed Press bureau; Tom Reavley, 
Austin attorney and former secre- 
tary of state; and Dr. J. G. Um- 
stattd, education professor at the 
University of Texas. 
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“LA MACHINA” lumbers over the vast carrot fields of a “factory farm” in California’s Imperial 
Valley, pausing as workers-dump sacks of-freshly-picked carrots into on¢ end and moving on to the 
next collection point after the carrots have been cleaned, sorted and packed by hand in cellophane 
packages ready for the supermarket. Because Bud, Inc., refused to pay the ‘wage rates established 
by the Packinghouse Workers at nearby commercial packing sheds, the crew of “La 
walked off the job in the Imperial Valley’s first agricultural field strike in 20 years. 


Imperial Valley Field Workers 
Strike ‘Packing Shed on Wheels’ 


El Centro, Calif—The union calls it “a packing shed on wheels.” 


The foreman refers to it as “the carrot job.” 


To the Spanish-speaking American workers in the carrot fields of Bud, Inc.—one of the biggest 
‘corporate farms in California’s Imperial Valley—it is simply “La Machina.” 

La Machina, a custom-built 60-foot rig, lumbers through the fields, pauses in front of sacks of 
them>— 


freshly-dug carrots, sends 
through a washer and passes them 
out on conveyors to nimble-fin- 
gered women who package them 
for the supermarket counters. 

With this equipment, there-is no 
need to send the carrots to the 
packing sheds—a beachhead of 
agricultural unionism in the Im- 
perial Valley. No need to. pay 
union wages of $1.45 and up, 
when field workers at 70 cents an 
hour are plentiful. 

But the men and women who 
worked on “La Machina” re- 
belled at the cut-rate wages. On 
Jan. 29, the entire crew left the 
giant machine sitting in the field 
where they had been working 
and came to  Packinghouse 
Workers Local 78 here for sup- 
port. 

The next day, there were picket 
lines outside the Bud farms—the 
first picket lines seen in the fields 
of Imperial Valley in 20 years. 
The demonstrators had a double 
complaint—the low wage scales 
and the use of “braceros” brought 
under contract from Mexico when 
local farm workers were unable 
to get steady jobs. - 

Picketing was halted for a week 
by a court order, later modified 
to permit four pickets at each 
entrance to the fields. But the 
strike turned out to be a spark 
that touched off the smouldering 
discontent of field workers against 
low wages and employer-dictated 
working conditions, 

Committees of field workers 
flocked to the union offices to voice 


Machina” 


grievances and offer to “join the 
strike.” -« 

The UPWA advised against too- 
hasty action before a greater «de- 
gree of organization has been 
achieved, but enlisted the support 
of hundreds of farm laborers in a 
campaign to ensure steady em- 
ployment for local workers. 

A union committee met with 
U.S. Assistant Sec. of Labor 
Newell Brown and left with a 
promise of a Labor Dept. in- 
vestigation of the use of con- 
tract labor in the Imperial 
Valley. : 

At the El Centro Farm Place- 
ment Office, 150 field workers 
staged a one-day sitdown strike in 
protest against the lack of steady 
job opportunities for local workers. 

La Machina still rumbles through 
the carrot fields. But everywhere 
it goes, the UPWA picket line fol- 
lows. It has become a symbol of 
the uphill battle of low-paid, ex- 
ploited workers against the power- 
ful corporations which dominate 
California agriculture. 


E. J. Moran Named 
Aide to Woodcock 


Detroit—E. J. Moran, assistant 
director of the Auto Workers’ Gen- 
eral Motors Dept., has been ap- 
pointed administrative assistant to 
UAW Vice Pres. Leonard Wood- 
cock. a 

Moran replaces E. S. (Pat) Pat- 
terson, who was recently elected 
regional director in the Flint-Lan- 
sing division. 


A STRIKE that started spontaneously on the factory farm of Bud, 
Inc., near El Centro, Calif., carries the hopes of Imperial Valley 
farm field laborers for job security and a living wage. This picket 
line was banned for a week by court order and then reduced to four 
under a modification of the restraining order. 


,| tor radio if a donation is made. 


| Detroit Electrotypers 
.| Win 35-Hour Week 


Radio Europe 
Competition 
Nears Close 


New York—The “message” con- 
test highlighting the 1958 Crusade 
for Freedom campaign is drawing 
toward a close, with the rules call- 
ing for a Mar. 31 deadline for 
postmarks of entries and another 
of Apr. 10 for their actual recep- 
tion. 


Contestants, competing on a na- 
tionwide basis, complete in 25 
words or less the statement, “As 
an American I support Radio Free 
Europe because ...” 


The best 206 messages will be 
broadcast over Radio Free Europe, 
which is supported by the crusade. 
The writers of the best six will be 
awarded expense-free trips to Mu- 
nich, Germany, to broadcast their 
messages in person. The remain- 
ing 200 winners will be presented 
with powerful short-wave radios. 

Although the Crusade for Free- 
dom campaign is designed to raise 
money to finance free world radio 
broadcasts behind the Iron Curtain, 
it is not necessary to make a do- 
nation to be eligible for a prize. 
However, if the writers of the six 
best messages make contributions, 
each can be accompanied to Mu- 
nich by a member of his family. 
For each of the other 200 winners, 
there will be an additional transis- 


A contestant may enter as many 
messages as he wishes, but each 
must be mailed separately and will 
be judged separately. Entries should 
be sent to Crusade for Freedom, 
Box 10-P, Mt. Vernon 10, N. Y. 


Detroit — Electrotypers at six 
firms here have won a 35-hour 
week with no reduction in pay in 
a new contract negotiated by Local 
54 of the Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers Union. 

Local 54 Pres. Darrell Hilton 
said the new contract would pro- 
vide more jobs in the industry, 
which has been hard-hit by un- 
employment. The hourly pay rate 
under the new contract goes up to 
$3.84 an hour to keep the weekly 
pay check at $134.40. 


‘Tremendous Stimulus’: 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
action on comprehensive housing 
social and moral’ needs for slum c 


Housing Boom Key 
|To Surge In Jobs 


and redevelopment of blighted urban areas. 
Meany told the 28th annual meeting of the National Housij 


one 
ol 


Indiana 


has urged prompt congressiog ae 
legislation to meet “overridiga pe 

learance, low-cost public hous; ‘vi a 
called.” 

‘The ne: 


sage of an omnibus housing bill— 
coupled with action on school and 
airport construction measures — 
“could set off a chain reaction for 
nationwide prosperity.” 

The national citizens’ organiza- 
tion convened its session as a $2.1 
billion housing measure was await- 
ing action in the powerful House 
Rules Committee after having 
cleared the Banking Committee by 
a 19-7 vote. The Senate has already 
approved an omnibus housing bill, 
regarded as somewhat less liberal 
than the House measure. 

Meany said the critical need 
for housing legislation should be 
viewed in the light of the current 
- economic situation. He said the 
country faces grave “danger” be- 
cause of the continued high rate 
of joblessness since industry has 
recovered 80 percent of the pro- 
duction it lost at the bottom of 
. the recession. 

“Our economy cannot afford to 
carry 5 million unemployed as a 
chronic drag against progress,” he 
said. 

Meany rapped the Eisenhower 
Administration’s “obsession” with 
inflation, declaring that “any pro- 
posal for the investment of govern- 
ment funds is met with an em- 
phatic and qutomatic ‘no’ on the 
ground that it might upset the possi- 
bility of a balanced budget and 
cause further inflation.” 

He said a broad- program of 
housing, school and airport con- 
struction would have a .“far-reach- 
ing” economic impact that would 
provide “tremendous stimulus to 
such basic industries as steel, ce- 
ment, lumber, glass and brick” and 
would create “millions of new jobs 
for years to come.” 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) 


Conference in Washington that pas-®— 


effort in the housing field “wij@ill not | 
do more to alleviate the presen MAFL-ClO 
chronic unemployment in  theMpdiana 
U.S. than any other single step@yay" © 
- we could now take.” Bam for 
An additional 300,000 new ho “We | 
ing starts during 1959, he adde(iwho we 
would “directly and indirectly ri dared, ¢ 
employ fronr 800,000 to 1 millig(iipy four 
workers—about- one-fifth of oylean sen 
present unemployment total.” jo suUpy 
NHC Executive Vice Pres: Frandm work.” 
cis X. Servaites eassailed the Adm On th 
ministration’s “budget-fetish,” adgiiegislatut 
ing that opponents of broad-scayi.@ Pe 
housing legislation “would ratheijate un 
have America stand still than alloyiienefits 
low-income families any chance fogfipental 
decent housing.” More th 
Sen. John J. Sparkman (D-Ala enti 
author of the housing bill whic} 
provided the basis for the measur 
passed by the Senate, accused Preg 
Eisenhower of “trying to make th 
housing bill a pawn in a question 
able game of budget politics.” Mg 
said the Administration’s $77 bik 
lion budget for fiscal 1960 wa 


€ 
ni 


declared that a major national 


shop legislation in a signed article 
in the American Federationist, of-. 
ficial monthly publication of the 
AFL-CIO. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, who wrote the 
article in response to numerous in- 
quiries concerning her opposition 
to “work” laws, said she has taken 
a stand against this type of legis- 
lation because: 

@ “Its real aim is to destroy 
American labor.” 

@ “The campaign to enact ‘right- 
to-work’ laws is based on dishon- 
esty and deception.” 

@ “It would upset the present 
balance between labor and manage- 
ment that has become a basic guar- 
antee of a prosperous national econ- 
omy.” ° 

@ “It promotes industrial strife 
instead of industrial peace.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt conceded in the 
Federationist article that unions 
have grown stronger over the years, 
but added “we should not forget 
that the power of the unions is puny 
compared to the power that goes 
with the enormous wealth of big 
business.” 

The former first lady continued: 

“Whether unions have grown 


and with this growth have be- 


‘Work’ Laws Punitive, 
Mrs. Roosevelt Writes 


A new attack on phony “right-to-work” laws has been leveled by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt on the ground that they are “narrow in cot 
cept, punitive and discriminatory against wage earners, and... . d 
signed solely to benefit-employers.” 

The widow of the late Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt detailed het 
Opposition. to compulsory open-% a 


“balanced” only through “hypo (C 
thetical” means. 9a 
Freshman Democratic Sen, Mackete 
Edmund S. Muskie (Me.) said the Mjunder 
GOP Administration is guilty of Ho lab: 
“rigid thinking” in its approach fecuted. 
to all liberal measures, declaring 
that the sole criterion at the B y,< 
White House was the possible im- 8.0, 
pact on the 1960 budget. The agains 
Senate-passed housing bill, he §. ging 
said, was carefully conceived se only | 
as to be “financially feasible” baion 
and “most unlikely to be infla Bg 
tionary.” Th 
Defense of the Administration's val 
policies came from Housing Aé™@™.° 
ministrator Norman P. Mason. The ‘os 
White House requested no new’. 
public housing starts this year, he nized 
said, because the time had comm 
to “review the program.” 9 
the 1 
temp 
anti- 


come more powerful is not the } 
problem today. The problem, @ ind 
rather, is to make both labor and J du; 
business feel the responsibility La 
that goes with power, and to use pe 
this power mutually for the ben- @& th 
efit of all. the 
“If our nation is to meet th 
needs of today and continue to gO HB ,, 
forward, all of us must be able © & ¥, 
distinguish that which is good for . 
the general welfare from that which ‘ 
is bad. I consider ‘right-to-work @ , 
laws to be bad for the individual @ ,, 
states and bad for the nation.” b 
. Mrs. Roosevelt is co-chairman h 
with former Sen. Herbert H. ti 
Lehman (D-N. Y.) of the Nation \ 


al Council for Industrial Peace, 
@ non-partisan organization de 
voted to promoting labor-man- 
agement harmony throughout the 
| mation. ; 

Last year, the council devoted 
considerable effort to fight the com 
pulsory open shop propositions 
which appeared on the ballot in sit 
states and were defeated in five. 

Since the election, the coundll 
announced jt would continue 1 
battle “right-to-work” forces which 
have shifted to state legislatures i 
an effort to.put over these < 
union laws. 
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a Repeal Lost, but: 


c; : 


. Republican-controlled Senate.. 


Wndiana Labor Wins SUB, 


y obless Aid Improvements 


* By Dave Perlman 


Indianapolis—Two labor-backed unemployment compensation bills were belatedly passed as the 
B,diana Legislature a few hours before adjournment after being blasted loose from pigeonholes in 


"The session ended, however, with Indiana’s so-called “right-to-work” law still on the statute books, 
spite votes for repeal in both houses of the legislature, including a Senate vote which the GOP then 


called.” 
The next opportunity: for repeal 
ij not be untit 1961, but State 
FL-CIO Pres.. Dallas Sells. said 
diana labor. is. starting “right 
ay” on-its political action pro- 
mam for the 1960 state elections. 
“We found out the hard way 
who were our friends,” Sells de- 
dared, charging a “double-cross” 
by four out of the five Republi- 
cm senators who had promised 
— repeal of “right-to- 
On the eve of adjournment, the 
wislature passed bills: 
@ Permitting payment in full of 
até unemployment compensation 
nefits to persons drawing supple- 
ental unemployment benefits. 
More than 200,000 Indiana work- 
entitled to SUB under union- 


eany, Dub 


“Indictment of ILGWU — 


‘ment benefits represented a_half- 


‘Tmegotiated agreements, had_ been 
unable to draw these benefits on 
the basis of a ruling by the- attor- 
ney-general ‘and a restrictive law 
passed in 1957. 

®@ Increasing the maximum du- 
ration of state unemployment com- 
pensation benefits from 20 to 26 
weeks and raising the ceiling from 
$36 to $39. 

The increase in state unemploy- 


loaf victory for labor. 

A more generous bill, providing 
benefits up to $42 a week for a 
jobless worker with three depend- 
ents and extending the. duration to 
30 weeks, had passed the heavily- 
Democratic House nt in the seg- 
sion. 

The Senate did not act until the 


insky Hit 


(Continued from Page 1) 
g9 a program under which labor 
acketeers were to be prosecuted 
under the anti-trust laws, “to date 


ecuted.”” 
. Undercuts Wage Aim 

Instead, he said, the attorney 
general has brought an. indicment 
against the ILGWU local for “en- 
aging in traditional practices whose 
oly purpose is the protection of 
union wages, hours and a 
conditions.” 

The AFL-CIO maidens was crit- 
ical of the fact that the indictment 
“points an accusifg finger at the 
ILGWU, a union universally recog- 
nized as clean and honest.” He said 
the “timing and nature” of the in- 
dictment “fully confirms the con- 
cern of the labor movement as to 
the real intent of those forces at- 
tempting to revive the use of the 
uti-trust laws against unions.” 


“It is plain,” Meany continued, 


e ‘ 
Blouse Strike 
Averted by 
WV e 
age Raises 

New York—Twenty-six years of 
industrial peace in the blouse in- 
dustry continued unbroken as the 
Ladies Garment Workers won a 7 
percent raise for 18,000 members in 
the New York metropolitan area on 
the eve of a scheduled strike. 

The three-year agreement, rati- 
fied by the membership at a series 
of meetings, provides for an em- 
Ployer-financed severance pay fund 
ad commits blouse manufacturers 
© use of the ILGWU’s new union 
label. ILGWU Pres. David Du- 
binsky entered the negotiations and 


helped win the settlement after con- 
tract talks appeared to be dead- 
locked. 4 


Other gains include an in- 
Crease of $4 to $6 a week in the 
fuaranteed minimum for piece- 
Workers and provision, for the 
first time, for time-and-a-half 
Piecework rates after seven hours 
tach day. Previously, only week- 
ly-paid workers received over- 
time rates, , 
A unique provision sets the mini- 


Mum guaranteed to pieceworkers 


* 15 cents above the federal mini- 


< 
a 


mum wage, with the guarantee 
tutomatically rising if Congress 


“that the indictment against Lo- 
cal 25 and its manager is aimed 
at union practices having noth- 
ing to do with corruption or rack- 
eteering. 

“The labor movement stands be- 
hind the ILGWU in resisting this 
unwarranted prosecution and in its 
fight to preserve and maintain de- 
cent standards of wages and work- 
ing conditions in this industry. The 
AFL-CIO intends to use all its re- 
sources to assist the ILGWU in 
blocking every attempt to reintro- 
duce sweatshops in the garment in- 
dustry under the guise of enforcing 
the anti-trust laws.” 


Frontal Attack Charged 
Dubinsky termed the indictment 
a “frontal attack by the Republican 
Administration against basic safe- 
guards which the workers of our 
union have won on the picket line 
and. across the negotiating table 
over the last six decades. 
“This indictment represents a 
return to the days of the 1890’s 
when the Sherman Act was used 
not to bust trusts but to cripple 
unions.” 

The ILGWU, he added, “does 
not hinder competition. We do 
not restrict trade. We do not 
further monopoly. Our only in- 
terest is to put an end to sub- 
standard labor conditions and to 
guard against the revival of the 
shameful sweatshop practices 
which once dominated the blouse 
industry.” 

Dubinsky pointed out that the 
agreement involved in the indict- 
ment “was the very agreement” 
which was the subject of a proceed- 
ing dismissed by the Federal Trade 
Commission a decade ago. At that 
time, Wendell Willkie successfully 
defended a similar labor agreement 
in the garment industry oe ti 
anti-trust charges. 

“Moreover, a little more than a 
year ago, the FTC upheld very simi- 
lar agreements in ‘the garment in- 
dustry: as legal under the anti-trust 
laws,” he said, 

The Justice Dept.’s use of Stras- 
ser’s name in connection with the 
|case drew sharp criticism from 
Charles Kreinler, manager of Local 


declared: 
“I deeply resent the coupling of 


in this indictment. I do not know 
Strasser. I have never met him. I 
have never talked with him, I have 


taisea the minimum wage. 


’ 


never dealt: with him.” 


day of adjournment. 
ference between the two chambers, 
Senate conferees refused to budge | 
from their position, forcing the 
House to accept the Senate bill or 
see no improvements._at all. 


25 and ILGWU vice president, who 


the name of Strasser with the union |. 


In the con- 


_ The SUB bill, passed. by the 
House in January, also was held 
up by the Senate until shortly be- 
fore adjournment. But when 
finally passed, by a 35 to 10 vote, 
it contained an emergency clause 
which permits it to go into effect 
immediately, without the usual 
90-day lag between enactment 
and the effective date. 


Failure of the legislature to re- 
peal the “work” law automatically 
makes it a key issue in the next 
general election. 


House, 73 to 23. The Senate then 
voted 27 to 23 for repeal. But be- 
fore the bill left the chamber, the 
Republican majority rescinded its 
action. ri 
It cited as an excuse the refusal 
of repeal supporters to go along 
with a so-called “reform” bill load- 
ed with anti-union provisions. 


The “reform” bill, which 
would have restricted picketing, 
given employers control over 
strike votes and opened the door 
to harassment law suits, also 
died with adjournment. 

Next year, 18 Republicans and 
the one Democrat who opposed 
repeal of “right-to-work” are up 
for re-election, along with five 
Democrats and the single Republi- 
can consistently supporting repeal. 

As the legislature adjourned, 
labor chalked up one more item 
on the plus side—the defeat of 
a bill which would have based 
the prevailing wage in state con- 
struction contracts on wages cus- 
tomarily paid in the county 
where the work was being done, 
rather than in the wider area 
presently used as a base. 

This would have undercut un- 
ion pay scales in a number of rural 


A repeal bill easily passed the || 


Ee 


French, German and Spanish. 


Congress, has been named winner 


Intl. Solidarity Fund. | 
The winning poster emphasizes 


PRIZE-WINNING POSTER designed by Harry Kelman, art direc- 
tor for the Canadian Labor Congress, won a worldwide competition 
conducted by the Intl. Solidarity Fund of the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. It appears in three colors—black, white and 
yellow—and carries the message of worker os in English, 


ICFTU Poster Contest 
Won by CLC Art Chief 


Ottawa, Ont.—Harry Kelman, art director of the Canadian Labor 


of the poster design competition 


conducted by the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions for its . 


racial harmony. It shows three 


white and yellow, and carries the 
words “International Solidarity” in 
English, French, Spanish and 
German. 


The design was one of four 
Kelman submitted in the compe- 
tition, in which artists in 20 
countries of the free world par- 
ticipated. It is being reproduced 
by the ICFTU for international 
distribution. The CLC’s Intl. 
Affairs Dept. is preparing his 


counties. 


papers. 
In letters to these groups, Me: 


profiles, one in each of black,® 


other entries for use in Canada. 


any declared: 


elman became art director in 
charge of the CLC Production 
Dept. after 10 years of work and 
study in Paris, where he had close 
contacts with the international 
labor movement. 

The ICFTU Intl. Solidarity 
Fund helps finance the organiza- 
tion and development of trade 
unions in the underdeveloped 
countries and in other areas where 
they are weak. The CLC and the 
AFL-CIO have been among major 
contributors to it. 


Meany Urges Affiliates to Build Up 
Bona Fide Trade Union Papers 
AFL-CIO affiliated unions, state and city central bodies and federal local unions have been urged 


by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany to help support and strengthen bona fide state and city labor 


“It is of prime importance. that our membership should realize that they have a responsibility 


tive as possible; to make every ef- 
fort to finance and support the 
bona fide labor press.” 

The federation president’s let- 
ters were based on action at the 
midwinter meeting of the AFL- 
CIO. Executive Council, which 
considered ways and means of sup- 
porting and strengthening the labor 
press in response to a resolution 
adopted by the 1958 convention of 
the Intl. Labor Press Association. 


“The Executive Council be- 
lieves it would be most helpful, 
in the support of our local Jabor 
press, if you would write to your 


In the letter to state and central 
bodies, Meany said the Executive 
Council believed the® local labor 
press would be aided “if the officers 


and members of our city central 


to make our publications as effec->— 


and state bodies would impress 
upon their affiliates the necessity of 
financially supporting the bona fide 
labor press of their areas.” 

The letter to the federal local 
unions likewise urged financial 
support for local papers. 


Meany also asked officers, of 
the state amd city bodies and 
federal local unions to subscribe 
to the AFL-CIO News “to be 
informed on the important issues 
which face the trade union move- 
ment today.” 

He posed the problems facing 
the bona fide jJocal labor press this 
way: 

“Through ‘the ILPA, the editors 
of the bona fide labor press have 
made substantial progress in im- 
proving the technical competence 
of our labor publications. In order 
to support the efforts of the ILPA 
to police its ranks against the pa- 
rade of racketeers who sought to 
use the good name of, the labor 


movement for private gain, the 
AFL-CIO has issued a directive 
which specifically limits the type 
of advertising acceptable in the 
bona fide labor press. 

“The officers of the AFL-CIO 
and the ILPA realize that, in many 
cases, because of the lack of finan- 
cial support from our local unions, 
many of the local papers have 
found it necessary to rely on ad- 
vertising in order to finance their 
operations. The AFL-CIO direc- 
tive, therefore, increased the finan- 
cial burden on some as our local 
papers. 

“It is our hope that the goal 
of our trade union members will 
_be to work toward the day when 
‘there will be no advertisements 
_in a labor paper—a policy that 
is followed by the national AFL- 

CIO as well as by many of our 

international unions. In this re- 

spect, the labor movement, as a 

matter of pride, should ‘pay its 


own way.” 
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MARCH 14, 1959 


Enccrperiey Bill Offered: 


Ike, Beiiocenth Square Off for . 


Battle Over Jobless Benefits, ve 


By Gene Zack 


A major fight appeared to be shaping up between the Republican eee and mgs 


cratic-controlled, 86th Congress over extension of the Temporary nampioymens oo 


due to expire Mar. $i, 


At his Mar. 11 press conference, Pres. Eisenhower took sharp i issue with 


yt 


mone | i 
| 


spe By the: Denes 
cratic leadership of the House to push for a one-year extension of TUC, un Which the! ‘Tederah 


government offered loans to_ the‘ 
states to finance a 50 percent in- 
crease in the jobless pay benefit 
period. 

Eisenhower insisted that further 
extension of. benefits’ is now pri- 
marily the responsibility of individ- 
ual states, adding that with most 
legislatures in session this year they 
should shoulder the task of length- 

ening the compensation * period 
where necessary. 

Chairman Wilbur D. Mills (D- 
Ark.) however held a closed meet- 
ing of.the House Ways and Means 
Committee to consider the one- 
year extension proposed by Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) and Floor 
Leader John W. McCormack (D- 
Mass.). r 

Hearing Date Set 

At the same ‘time, Mills sched- 
uled public hearings beginning 
Apr. 7 on proposals for. perma- 
nent revision of the unemployment 
compensation program keyed to 
enactment of federal minimum 
standards governing the amount 
and period of benefits. 


In the Senate, meanwhile, 
Democrats Pat McNamara 
(Mich.), Philip A. Hart (Mich.) 
and Joseph S. Clark (Pa.) intro- 
duced a bill to supplant the TUC 
program, calling instead for im- 
mediate emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits for 
2 million of the nation’s jobless. 


In place of the advances offered 


under the present TUC, which| 


must be repaid by states accept- 
ing them, the McNamara-Hart- 
Clark bill would provide outright 
federal grants to states to give a 
fiat 16 weeks of assistance to 300,- 
000 idle now receiving TUC aid, 
700,000 more Who have exhausted 
all -benefits without finding jobs, 
and 1 million others currently de- 
prived of the protection of unem- 


ployment compensation insurance. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


in a statement declared that mere | 


extension of TUC would neither 
correct .“basic weaknesses” in the 
law nor help the more than 2 mil- 
lion jobless “who are not at present 
receiving jobless benefits.” 


‘ “Temporary palliatives are not 
enough,” the AFL-CIO president 
said. He called instead for a 
two-pronged program of over- 
hauling the permanent program 
through addition of minimum 
federal standards which the states 
must follow, coupled with en- 
actment of am emergency pro- 
gram similar to the one subse- | 
quently proposed in the McNa- 
mara-Hart-Clark bill. 

In opposing a one-year extension 
of TUC, Eisenhower kept the door 
slightly ajar, saying he would be 
willing to listen to arguments to 
the contrary. ~ 

The possibility immediately 
emerged that the Democrats might 
revamp their plan for a one-year 
extension of TUC to include au- 
thority for Eisenhower to cut off 
the payments after three months. . 

One Democrat, pointing to the 

President’s continued assertions that 
the nation is on “a rising curve of 
prosperity,” said “if the President 
thinks the employment situation is 
so good, we should let him decide 
when to cut off unemployment com- 
pensation.” ‘ 
The TUC program enacted by 
the 85th Congress contained an 
“optional” feature under which 
states could accept or reject the 
federal advances. Only 18 states 
took advantage of the program, 
while four others set up temporary 
plans of their own. 

In the 27 other states, nearly a 
quarter of a million jobless who had 
exhausted regular benefits were de- 
prived of additional aid because of 


either state r usal to participate 
in the temporary-program-or state 
constitutional ~against-2 Aceept- 
ing the loans. ————— dD 
The three Democrats sponsoring 
the emergency measure in the Sen- 
ate said “the only permanent solu- 
tion” to the problems of the na- 
tion’s jobless lay in establishment of 


| minimum federal standards, as pro- 


vided in both the Karsten-Machro- 
wicz bill which Mills’ committee 
will consider Apr. 7, and the Ken- 
nedy-McCarthy bill in the Senate. 

““We believe it is essential,” 
they said in a joint statement, 
“that permanent. legislation be 
considered promptly. In_ the 
meantime it is clear that emer-_ 
gency action must be taken to 
temporarily tide over the hun- 
dreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed who otherwise will be 
thrown upon public relief.” 

Their bill is substantially similar 
to a Democratic measure approved 
by the House Ways and Means 
Committee in 1958, but later re- 
jected on the House floor in favor 
of the TUC measure finally en- 
acted. The Senate Democrats said 
they favored grants rather than 
further: loans because “this is not a 
state recession. but a national re- 
cession.” 


Mitchell to Testify 


In scheduling hearings on stand- 
ards for Apr: 7, Mills said Labor 


management reform legislation, 


warned a House Labor subcommittee. Meany urged legislati 
similar to the Kennedy-Ervin bill now pending in the Senate, @ 
nounced efforts to defeat the bill by burdening it down with highh 
controversial sections or by knocking out non-contreversial Tal 


Hartley amendments. 


“VICIOUS PROPAGANDA ATTACK” is underway to kill lati 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Mea 


Depressed Areas Havé 
21% of Nation’s Joblesg 


Chronically-depressed areas, with 10 percent of America’s wom 


ing force, account for over 21 percent of the nation’s contintaim 


high joblessness, the AFL-CIO 


gressional passage ef adequate area redevelopment legislation, j 
Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO ) legislative director, said Cong 


declared as it urged swift 


“met its responsibility to the vic-> 
tims of chronic area distress” 


in 
1958 when it enacted legislation 


Sec. James P. Mitchell has been 
invited to be the-first witness. 
The Administration has not yet 
spelled out its position on perma- 
nent overhaul of the jobless pay 
system through adoption of stand- 
ards, although Eisenhower has told 
Congress he favored greater bene- 
fits for a longer period, and 


similar to the bill submitted this 
year by Rep. Brent Spence (D- 
Ky.). The measure subsequently 
was vetoed by Pres. Eisenhower. 
The testimony came as the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee, by a vote 
of 9-6, approved the $389.5 million 
area redevelopment bill introduced 
by Senators Paul H. Douglas (Ill.) 


Mitchell,- in a. New York speech 
Mar. 5, called for “long-needed 


improvement in the federal-state’ 


unemployment insurance system.” 


and John -Sherman Cooper (R- 
Ky.).° The measure has the sup- 


port ‘of the AFL-CIO. 


Biemiller’s testimony before 


Meany. Asks End to Politics on Labor Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tive” approach. It “will not sup- 
port legislation which only pre- 
tends to deal with the problem; 
legislation which is mere window- 
dressing.” 
. But labor will not allow itself “to 
be frightened into supporting de- 
structive legislation merely because 
of propaganda blasts” which depict 
that bill as “mild,” he declared. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill and the 
House bills that parallel it, Meany 
pointed out, are based on a “gold- 
fish-bowl” theory—the concept that 
compulsory public disclosure of 
union finances and some. aspects of 
employer finances “will eliminate 
or tend to discourage” abuses dis- 
closed in congressional committee 
hearings. 

The “essential difference between 
the AFL-CIO and the employer 

‘groups still lobbying against reform 
legislation,” he charged, is that 
“we want the activities of trade un- 
ions carried on in the public spot- 
light,” but employers seeking to 
escape reporting their own finances 
on labor-management operations 
“want to continue operating secret- 
ly and clandestinely.” 

“I am proud of the difference,” 
he declared. 

“The business community did 
not come out of the McClellan 
(Senate) committee investigation 
with clean hands,” he reminded the 
House committee. 


s 


& 
to break the law to destroy un- 


ions”; they have “collaborated 
with gangsters to make higher 
profits”; they “used hoodlum tac- 
tics against legitimate unions and 
against competitors.” 

Some employers “are still using 
labor spies” and others “continue 
to resort to closing their plants or 
moving to another city to avoid un- 
ionization,” he said. 

Meany detailed self-policing steps 
of the AFL-CIO, including expul- 
sion of unions found to be cor- 
ruptly dominated and the adoption 
of extensive. ethical practice codes. 

“It wouldn’t do the business 
world a bit of harm to adopt for 
its own membership the ethical 
standards the trade union move- 
ment has adopted,” he remarked. 


No Copyright 

“We have placed no copyright 
on our codes of ethical practices. 
We would be delighted if the NAM 
would adopt them in toto, or even 
10 percent of them. In fact, it 
would be a great gain if the NAM 
would adopt even 1 percent of the 
ethical standards of the trade union 
movement.” 

But Meany seknbtetliets that 
the AFL-CIO’s self-policing activi- 
ties cannot work effectively with 
outside groups. They are no pro- 
tection to workers or the general 
public, he said: 

@ “Against the corrupt activities 


Employers have not hesitated 


of unions” not part of the federa- 


tion or “expelled for these very cor- 
rupt practices.” 

@ Against “the immorality and 
unethical practices engaged in by 
segments of the business world” or 
against business associations “un- 
willing or unable to come to grips 
with corrupt elements in their 
ranks.” 

@ Against “lawyers or labor re- 
lations consultants, who like the 
nefarious Shefferman, often oper- 
ate mere strikebreaking. machines 
dressed up in 20th century cloth- 
ing.” 

Meany pointed out that all seven 
of the Taft-Hartley Act amend- 
ments in Title VI of the Kennedy- 


|Ervin bill, described by opponents 


of the measure as “sweeteners,” 
were “part and parcel of labor- 
management reform.” 


Elimination of the “no-man’s . 
land” in labor-management rela- 
tions, created by refusal of the 
National Labor Relations Board 
to exercise its full jurisdiction, 
is “obviously vital,” he said. So 
is the prohibition on “shakedown 
and extortion picketing.” 


amendments labor believes are 
clearly justified, he said, that never- 
theless the AFL-CIO recognizes as 
“controversial.” They should be 
dealt with, as well as other issues 
not related to reform, in a different 
bill, he declared. 


On the Senate side, the full La- 


‘There are many Taft - Hartley | 


bor Committee continued against 
obvious Republican delaying tactics 
to progress slowly with agreement 
on a final draft of the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill that it hoped to report 
in a few days for floor action. 
Two GOP members of the Mc- 
Clellan committee—Karl E. Mundt 


1«S. D.) and Carl T.° Curtis (Neb.) 


—testified in favor of stringent 
amendments they said were de- 
signed to eliminate abuses of “co- 
ercive” picketing, secon boy- 
cotts and “rashly - called” strikes. 
They had forced the subcommittee 
headed by Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.), a chief sponsor of the 
bill, to reopen hearings to receive 
their testimony. 


Senate GOP. Floor Riokd 
Everett Dirksen (Ill.) cooperated 
with delaying tactics by blocking 
for 24 hours a meeting of the full 
committee to complete action on 
the bill. He objected to a meet- 
ing of the group while the Sen- 
ate was in session, although he 
raised no objection to meetings 
of other committees at the same 
time. 


The torrent of business “propa- 
ganda” against the bill, cited by 
Meany, continued as the American 
Retail Federation complained that 
the measure would force it to re- 
port its own activities in advising 
employers about “what they can 
and can’t do to avoid union organ- 
ization.” 


- 


the House committee was par 
ticularly critical of the Adminig 
tration’s modest proposals fi 
Or ar “? 
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area redevelopment, which would 
whittle the program down to 
$55 million in loans and 
grants to hard-pressed coma 
nities. 

Under the Spence bill, he poll 
out, a 6 percent unemployment 7 
for at least 18 of the preceding 
months would be generally Tequila 
before federal aid- would be ™™ 
tended. The Eisenhower measii 
however, proposes that the antia™ 
average unemployment rate iii” 
depressed community would fam 
to be at least 100 percent or mot 
above the national average for 7 
of the three preceding years for™ 
area to qualify. 

Thus under the Administ 
tion bill, Biemiller pointed oma 
“if the national jobless averagy 
had been 6 percent, before ™ 
area could be aided its unel 
ployment rate would ‘have 
have been at least 12 percent for 
two of the preceding th 
years.” 

“In simple language,” he @& 
tinued, “the Dept. of Commercgg 
saying: We must take care Wim 
we define a chronically-depream™ 
area because it is possible 4 
6 percent, 7 percent or even 8 
cent unemployment rate may # 
come normal throughout the # 
tion at some time in the future 

“The AFL-CIO submits that @ 
kind of defeatist thinking just ® 


no place in the U.S. today.” 
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